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The observance on Friday 
of last week of the one 
hundredth anniversary of 
Mr. Lincoln’s birth was world-wide, and its 
interesting features were so many that it 
is impossible to summarize them. In 
every foreign capital there were meetings 
or dinners, and foreigners and Americans 
joined in recognizing the pre-eminence of 
the foremost American since the days of 
Washington. In this country, at Hodgen- 
ville, Kentucky, where stood the humble 
cabin in which Lincoln-was born, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in the presence of a great 
audience, laid the corner-stone of a 
memorial, and delivered an address, the 
keynote of which was the.attitude of Lin- 
coln towards industrial and social problems. 
Special trains brought six or eight thousand 
people to what was, in the time of Lin- 
coln’s father, a pioneer outpost. The 
President said in part: 


We of this day must try to solve many 
social and industrial problems, requiring to 
an especial degree the combination of in- 
domitable resolution with cool-headed sanity. 
We can profit by the way in which Linco 
used both these traits as he strove for reform. 
We can learn much of value from the very 
attacks which following that course brought 
upon his head, attacks alike by the extrem- 
ists of revolution and by the extremists of 
reaction. He never wavered in devotion to 
his principles, in his love for the Union, and 
in his abhorrence of slavery. Timid and 
lukewarm people were always denouncing 
him because he was too extreme, but, as a 
matter of fact, he never went to extremes— 
he worked step by step; and because of this 
the extremists hated and denounced him 
with a fervor which now seems to us fantas- 
tic in its deification of the unreal and the 
impossible. 

_ At the very time when one side was hold- 
ing him upas the apostle of social revolution 
because he was against slavery, the leading 
abolitionists denounced him as the “ slave 
hound of Illinois.” When he was the second 
t1me candidate for President, the majority of 
lis opponents attacked him because of what 
tney termed his extreme radicalism, while a 
minority threatened to bolt his nomination 
-ecause he was not radical enough He had 
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continually to check those who wished to 
forward too fast, at the very time that he 
overrode the opposition of those who wished 
not to go forward at all. The goal was 
never dim before his vision, but he picked 
his way cautiously, without either halt or 
hurry, as he strode toward it, through sucha 
morass of difficulty that no man of less cour- 
age would have attempted it, while it would 
surely have overwhelmed any man of judg- 
ment less serene. 


At Springfield, Illinois, 
the observances of the 
day took on an international aspect; 
while the presence of Mr. Robert T. 
Lincoln, standing silent beside the sar- 
cophagus in which the body of his father 
rests, gave the day a touch of that inti- 
mate affection in which Lincoln is held. 
The French Ambassador, M. Jusserand, 
spoke of Lincoln as France regards him, 
and described the sadness which fell upon 
that country in the terrible days that 
followed the assassination : 

When the catastrophe happened, there 
were no more differences and the whole 
French nation was united in feeling. From 
the Emperor and Empress, who telegraphed 
to Mrs. Lincoln, to the humblest workman, 
the emotion was the same; a wave of sym- 
pathy covered the country, such a oneas was 
never seen. A subscription was opened to 
have a medal struck and a copy in gold pre- 
sented to Mrs. Lincoln. Inorder thatit might — 
be a truly national offering, it was decided 
thatno one would be permitted to subscribe 
more than two cents. The necessary money 
was collected in an instant, and the medal 
was struck, bearing these memorable words: 
“Dedicated by French democracy to Lin- 
coln, honest man, who abolished slavery, re- 
established the Union, saved the Re ublic, 
without veiling the statue of Liberty.’ 

Mr. Bryce, the British Ambassador and 
the foremost writer on American institu- 
tions, recalled the surprise which was felt 
at Oxford when Lincoln was nominated, 
and how slowly it dawned upon Europeans 
in the first days of the war that the Presi- 
dent could be no ordinary man; and he 


recalled also the shock of horror and grief 
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that thrilled all Britain when Lincoln fell 
by the bullet of an assassin : 

We in England already felt then that.a 
great as well as a good man had departed, 
.though it remained for later years to enable 
us (both you here and the other hemi- 
sphere) fully to appreciate his greatness. 
Both among you and with us his fame has 
continued to rise till he has now become one 
of the grandest figures whom America has 
given to world history to be a glory first of 
this country, then also of mankind. 

Later in the day, Senator Dolliver spoke 
on the career of Lincoln, and Mr. Bryan 


on Lincoln as an orator. 


In the city of New York 
zg there were readings from 

Lincoln’s writings and 
musical features in every public school in 
the morning, and addresses in every public 
school in the evening. At the great meet- 
ing in Cooper Union, where Mr. Lincoln 
delivered his famous address just before 
his nomination to the Presidency, Mayor 
McClellan opened the meeting by intro- 
ducing Mr. Choate, who presided, and Ir. 
Abbott, who delivered the chief address, de- 
fined Lincoln’s attitude on the labor ques- 
tion as revealed by his recorded speeches 
and policies as to the matter of slavery, 
which was really the great National labor 
problem of his day. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives Mr. Nye pave a very impress- 
ive characterization of the life and personal- 
ity of the great leader, and a letter was read 
from the British Ambassador expressing 
the deep interest of the British Government 
in the occasion, and conveying the cordial 
sympathy of that Government with the 
spirit of the United States in this celebra- 
tion and its desire to share in paying a 
tribute of honor and appreciation to the 
strength and simplicity of President Lin- 
coln’s character, which not only conferred 
such inestimable benefits upon the United 
States, but tended to promote the free- 
dom and progress of the human race. 
Vice-President Fairbanks spoke in Pitts- 
burgh, and the Vice-President-elect at 
Harrisburg. On the field of Gettysburg 
the classical address of Lincoln was re-read 
on the summit of Miss<nary Ridge. There 
were many celebrations in Southern cities, 
where Lincoln is nonored as the best 
friend the South had in her time of need. 


IN NEW YORK 
AND ELSEWHER 


20 February 


At the meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature in Boston 
Senator Lodge reviewed the story of Lin- 
coln, and spoke at length of the criticism 
and abuse to which he was subjected dur- 
ing the trying days of the Civil War, and 
on the inevitable growth in power of the 
Central Government, emphasizing the fact 
that no State should have a right to disre- 
gard a treaty made by the United States. 
There was a great meeting in the evening 
at Symphony Hall, the principal feature of 
which was the presence of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, now approaching her nine- 
tieth year, whose “ Battle Hymn of the 
Republic’ was perhaps the most striking 
lyric of the Civil War, and who read the 
following poem in a clear, strong voice: 


IN BOSTON 


“ Through the dim pageant of the years 
A wondrous tracery appears ; 
A cabin of the Western wild 
Shelters in sleep a new-born child. 


Nor nurse, nor parent dear can know 
The way those infant feet must go; 
And yet a nation’s help and hope 
Are sealed with n that horoscope 


Beyond is toil for daily bread, 

And thought, to noble issues led, 

And courage, arming for the morn, 
For whose behest this man was born. 


A man of homely, rustic ways, 

Yet he achieves the forum’s praise ; 
And soon earth’s highest meed has won 
The seat and sway of Washington. 


No throne of honors and delights; 
Distrustful days and sleepless nights, 
To struggle, suffer, and aspire, 

Like Israel led by cloud and fire. 


A treacherous shot, a sob of rest, 
A martyr’s palm upon his breast; 
A welcome from the glorious seat 
Where blameless souls of heroes meet. 


And, thrilling through unmeasured days, 
A song of gratitude and praise ; 

A cry that all the earth shall heed, 

To God, who gave him for our need.” 


There were fifty: public meetings in 
Chicago, the speaker at the Auditorium 
being President Wilson, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, who defined .Lincoln’s type of 
character and the need of such men in 
this country : 

What is a “man of the people,” judged by 
the standard and example of this man? He 
is a man with his rootage deep amon 
the people of no class or specialized kind, 
but lifted above the narrowness and limita- 
tions of view of the mass by the insight and 
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study which have enabled him to see what 
they did not see, and the genius which has 
fitted him to speak, not from them as if still 
one of them, but from them as if released from 
what holds them back from his leadership. 


“ A nation is but the attempt of many 
To rise to the completer life of one ; 
And they who live as models for the mass 
Are singly of more value than they all.” 


One of the most notable 
features of the celebra- 
tion in this country was 
the presence of a group of distinguished 
representatives of other nations, all friends 
of America and admirers of Lincoln. 
Speaking at Peoria, Illinois, Baron Taka- 
hira, the Japanese Ambassador, rose to a 
height which reckless agitators for race 
exclusion on race lines would do well to 
emulate. Nothing could be in more strik- 
ing contrast with some of the demagogic 
talk of the last few weeks on the Pacific 
Coast (though this talk does not represent 
the sober thought of the people of that 
section) than the Japanese Ambassador’s 
warm admiration of Lincoln and his em- 
phasis on the Golden Rule in diplomacy, 
which Mr. Hay declared, in connection 
with the Monroe Doctrine, was the brief- 
est expression of our rule of conduct in 
foreign affairs. ‘The Ambassador declared 
that the history of the relations between 
Japan and the United States is replete 
with every kind of friendly act on the part 
of this country ; that America has always 
been specially careful in its selection of its 
representatives in Tokyo; and that, as a 
result of this friendly attitude, the Ameri- 
can people were deeply endeared to the 
Japanese people, and the Japanese people 
have never for a moment had any idea 
of displeasing Americans, much less of 
waging war against them. He called 
attention also to the harmony of the 
United States and Japan as regards China 
and the Pacific, and closed his ad- 
dress with words that ought to be pub- 
lished in every part of the United States: 
‘ Thus we have been using every effort, 
not only to remove all possible causes 
of misunderstanding and conflict between 
‘he two countries, but to bring about a 
lear and definite understanding between 
.he two countries in order to cement the 
closest bond of friendship and good neigh- 
orhood.” 


TRIBUTES OF OTHER 
NATIONS 


COUNTRY LIFE: THE One of the documents 
PRESIDENT’s messace that ought to be in 
the hands of every 
citizen of the United States is that which 
contains the report of the Country Life 
Commission and the Message of the Pres- 
ident transmitting it. ‘The document is 
not long, but it is one of great moment, 
for it outlines the social problem that con- 
fronts two-thirds of the American people. 
The President considers that problem 
under three heads—the need of better 
farming, the need of better business, and 
the need of better living on the farm. 
The Government is already, through the 
Agricultural Department, domg much to 
promote better farming. And that is fun- 
damental; for, as the President says, 
“where the community at large is not 
financially prosperous it is impossible to 
develop a high average personal and com- 
munity ideal.” ‘This is a matter for 
which the whole Nation should have a 
care. “I warn my countrymen,” says 
the President, “that the great recent 
progress made im city life is not a full 
measure of our civilization ; for our civil- 
ization rests at bottom on the whole- 
someness, the attractiveness, and the com- 
pleteness, as well as the prosperity, of life 
in the country.”” ‘To promote better busi- 
ness and better living on the farm the 
Federal Government cannot do anything 
so directly as it can to promote better 
farming ; but it can do much indirectly. 
It can, for instance, as the President indi- 
cates, ‘‘ use its influence and the machin- 
ery of publicity which it can control for 
calling public attention to the needs and 
the facts.”” He urges, therefore, that the 
Department of Agriculture become in fact 
a Department of Country Life. The 
immediate needs of country life he declares 
to be, co-operation among farmers, a new 
kind of rural schools, better means of com- 
munication, and better sanitation. As the 
President implies, it is not the crops on 
the farms that are of the first importance, 
but the people. 


The report of the 

COUNTRY LIFE: THE Cc Lif Cc 
COMMIssiON’s Report Lile Come 
mission is itself so 
terse that a summary of it in much briefer 
space is quite out of the question. The 
Commissioners, who have held thirty 
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public hearings among people from forty 
States and ‘Territories, and have had a 
hundred and twenty thousand answers to 
their printed questions, have not received 
a dollar of the public money for their work 
on the Commission. ‘Their service is an 
expression of that public spirit which is the 
richest resource that any Nation can have. 
The principal points of the Commission’s 
report have already been mentioned in the 
outline of the President’s Message. The 
Commission enumerates eleven specific 
suggestions for Congressional action that 
have been sent to it, such as the encour- 
agement of land surveys, the establishment 
of a highway engineering service to be at 
the call of the States, and the enlargement 
of the Bureau of Education ; it also groups 
remedies under the general term of an 
educative campaign to spread information 
on the whole subject of rural life, to 
quicken the sense of responsibility for 
diversifying farming so as to preserve soil 
fertility and improve rural society, to 
make more widespread the belief in 
the necessity of organization, to make 
more general the farmer’s sense of 
responsibility for the welfare of the farm 
laborer, and to awaken among the people 
generally conscience in protecting and 
developing natural scenery and the attract- 
iveness of the open country. ‘There are, 
however, three great movements which 
the Commission calls fundamental. These 
are worthy of quotation in full : 

1. Taking stock of country life -—There 
should be organized, as explained in the 
main report, under the government leader- 
ship, acomprehensive plan for an exhaustive 
study or survey of all the conditions that sur- 
round the business of farming and the peo- 
ple who live in the country, in order to take 
stock of our resources and to supply the 
farmer with local knowledge. Federal and 
State governments, agricultural colleges and 
other educational agencies, organizations of 
various types, and individual students of the 
problem, should be ge gs into co-operation 
for this great work of investigating with 
minute care all agricultural and country life 
conditions. 

2. Nationalized extension work.—Each 
State college of.agriculture should be -em- 
powered to orgariize:as soon as practicable 
a complete department of college extension, 
so managed as to reach every person on the 
land in its State with both information and 
inspiration. The work should include such 
forms of extension teaching as _ lectures, 
bulletins, reading courses, correspondence 
courses, demonstration, and other means of 
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reaching the people at honfe and on their 
farms. It should be designed to forward 
not only the business of agriculture, but 
sanitation, education, home-making, and all 
interests of country life. 

3. A campaign for rural progress.—We 
urge the holding of local, State, and even 
National conferences on rural progress, de- 
signed to unite the interests of education, 
organization, and religion into one forward 
movement for the rebuilding of country life. 
Rural teachers, librarians, clergymen, editors, 

hysicians, and others may well unite with 
armers in studying and discussing the rural 
question in all its aspects. We must in some 
way unite all institutions, all organizations, 
all individuals having any interest in country 
life into one great campaign for rural 


progress. 


The Commission recognizes the great 
value of existing organizations such as 
libraries, agricultural societies, the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, and, above 
all, the rural churches; and it urges 
the development of greater co-operation 
among them. Ii adds that there is a great 
call for leaders among farmers, rural 
teachers, and the rural clergy. The Report 
and the Message ought to have the widest 
circulation, not only among the dwellers 
in the country but even more especially 
among the people of the cities. It is the 
urban citizen who is in the greatest need 
of information on the subject; and he is 
in fact as much concerned with proper 
rural conditions as the man on the farm. 


A decision of 
considerable sig- 
nificance in the 
movement to regulate monopolies has re- 
cently been handed down by the United 
States Supreme Court. It is in a case in 
which the Continental Wall Paper Com- 
pany was plaintiff against a wholesale 
dealer in wall paper. The Continental 
Wall Pzper Company, which we under- 
stand has since been dissolved, was a con- 
cern which controlled, through a number of 
manufacturing Companies, the production 
of ninety-eight per cent of all the wall paper 
manufactured and sold in the United States. 
By a complicated scheme of contracts 
this wall paper trust made it impossible 
for any wholesale dealer to remain in 
business except by dealing exclusively with 
itself. ‘The defendant wholesale dealer 
in this case had made a contract with the 
trust, and in pursuance of that contract 


CAN AN ILLEGAL 
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had received a certain amount of mer- 
chandise. The trust attempted to collect 
some fifty-six thousand dollars, and, fail- 
ing, sued the dealer. Among the various 
defenses the dealer offered this one: that 
the trust was violating the anti-trust law, 
and that the contract under which the 
goods were obtained was a part of the 
scheme which rendered the trust a mo- 
nopoly and the dealer helpless. By a vote 
of five to four the Court decided that the 
trust could not collect the money. Justice 
Harlan in his opinion makes it clear that 
this is not merely because the trust was an 
illegal concern, but because the account on 
which judgment was demanded directly 
referred to agreements under which the 
illegal concern was organized. In other 
words, the Court refuses to “ lend its aid, 
in any way, to a party seeking to realize 
the fruits of an agreement that appears to 
be tainted with illegality.”” The Court 
acknowledges that the result of such a 
refusal ‘‘ may sometimes be to shield one 
who has got something for which as be- 
tween man and man he ought, perhaps, to 
pay, but for which he is unwilling to pay.” 
But the Court makes it clear that such 
refusal is not for the sake of the defend- 
ant, but for the sake of the public interest. 
Justice Holmes in his dissenting opinion 
disagrees with this view, for he maintains 
that the policy of not furthering the pur- 
poses of the trust is less important than 
the policy of preventing people from get- 
ting other people’s property for nothing 
when they purport to be buying it.” It 
seems that the Court had at best a choice 
between evils. On the one hand was the 
establishment of a rule by which a con- 
tract could be maintained to execute an 
agreement in violation of the law prohibit- 
ing restraint of trade; on the other hand 
was the establishment of a rule by which 
an effort could be maintained to keep 
property without paying for it. This 
dilemma is unpleasant; but it is created 
by the present anti-trust law. This case is 
another confirmation of the view which 
The Outlook has been a long time reiter- 
ating—the view that it is futile to attempt 
to destroy combinations. The modern 
trust is the inevitable product of modern 
inachinery and modern transportation. 
The policy of destroying trusts cannot be 
ultimately successful. The need is not 
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for destruction but for stringent regula- 
tion. ‘The Commissioner of Corporations, 
Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, in his recently 
issued annual report, states clearly the 
policy which The Outlook has advocated. 
Let the Federal Government agree to 
register such cérporations as will submit 
their transactions and condition to Gov- 
ernment inspection and can satisfy the 
Government of their soundness and public 
usefulness. We believe it would be found 
that the commercial value of such registra- 
tion, which would be virtually a Govern- 
ment certificate of high standing, would be 
widely sought at the price of publicity ; and 
that in place of a relation of antagonism 
between the Government and the trusts, 
there would be established a relation of 
wholesome co-operation. One thing is 
certain: the relation which exists now 
between the trusts and other commercial 
concerns on the one hand, and the trusts 
and the Government on the other, is far 
from wholesome. This wall paper case is 
very much in point. 


The demagogic poli- 
ticians in California 
having accomplished 
their chief purpose, namely, to attract 
attention to themselves, their bill pro- 
viding for the segregation of Japanese 
children in separate schools was quietly 
allowed to die a natural death in the As- 
sembly last week, and a similar fate will 
doubtless meet the bill if it ever comes to 
a vote in the State Senate. There never 
has been any large public demand in Cali- 
fornia for legislation in regard to the 
method of schooling the comparatively 
few Japanese who wish to take advantage 
of our public school system—in all San 
Francisco, at the present time there are, we 
understand, less than one hundred Japa- 
nese school children. The real feeling, so 
far as there is any, is with regard to 
limiting Japanese immigration ; and, after 
the futile agitations two years ago and 
recently, it is presumed that the vast 
majority of intelligent Californians under- 
stand that this question must be dealt with 
through National diplomacy. In point 
of fact, it has been so dealt with, and the 
statistics of recent immigration make 
ridiculous the sensational assertion that 
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this country is likely to be overwhelmed 
by a wave of Japanese laborers. A simi- 
lar and even more baseless agitation has 
been going on in the Oregon Legislature 
for a week or so, and will have no more 
practical or serious result than that in 
California. It has been tersely character- 
ized by an Oregon paper in the following 
words : 

The uproar in some of our Pacific States 
about the Japanese is discreditable to their 
intelligence. It is the work of men on the 
hunt for votes among the least intelligent 
members of our electorate. It is not formi- 
dable at all, and has but small support ; but it 
annoys the people and the Government of 
Japan, which does not understand its motive 
or realize how little countenance it has among 
the mass of the people of the United States. 
One reassuring feature of the situation is 
that all the comments of Japanese states- 
men show that they have come to under- 
stand thoroughly that it is not the United 
States of America that is speaking when in 
a State Legislature irresponsible local poli- 
ticians, with their immediate political future 
in view, indulge in rhetorical harangues, or 
introduce bills which they know will not be 
passed. This was especially made evident 
in the temperate and cordial remarks made 
on Lincoln’s Birthday by the Japanese 
Ambassador to the United States, Mr. 
Takahira, who declared that Japan has 
willingly limited the immigration .of its 
laborers to America, that the number of 
those returning has now become larger 
than of those going out, and that “ it is 
possible that every half-year hereafter will 
witness the decrease of Japanese residents 
in this country in about the same propor- 
tion for several years.” 

No Secretary of State, we 
believe, has ever negotiated 
-$O many treaties with foreign 
nations as did Elihu Root. While his 
most enduring claim may be connected 
with the long series of arbitration treaties, 
twenty-four in number, his immediate 
reputation is very much concerned with 
the Colombian-Panaman and British trea- 
ties, now pending in the United States 
Senate. The first of these, a tripartite 
treaty, may be an answer to those who 
object that we did not rightly own what 
we had not paid for on the Isthmus of 
Panama. We paid forty million dollars for 
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the works executed by the French Panama 
Canal Company. We paid nothing for the 
Canal’s site. ‘That belonged to Panama. 
It was, indeed, Panama’s chief asset. It 
has been asserted that Panama seceded be- 
cause she possessed what we coveted; as 
a matter of fact, Panama seceded because 
she could no longer preserve union with 
Colombia on a basis of equity. However, 
Colombia is now to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Panama, and Panama is to 
reimburse Colombia, it is announced, with 
the payment of $2,500,000, in ten annual 
installments of $250,000 each, in partial 
settlement of Colombia’s foreign debt, con- 


tracted while Panama was part of Colombia. 


The payment is to date from last year, so 
that last year’s rent and this year’s may 
be immediately paid. Of course the cash 
with which Panama reimburses Colombia is 
derived from the United States, it being 
one-fourth of the sum received from this 
country for the perpetual right of way 
across the Isthmus. ‘The treaty is being 
delayed in the Senate by those who de- 
clare that this country should not be 
responsible for the payments of another 
nation, thus establishing a bad precedent. 
If the treaty is ratified, as we hope, it will 
re-establish friendly relations between 
Panama and Colombia. It is fitting that 
this should come during the administra- 
tion of President Obaldia in Panama. He 
it was who, five years ago last summer, 
went from Panama to Bogota, the Colom- 
bian capital, to entreat the authorities to 
deal justly with Panama and ratify the 
then pending canal treaty, warning them, 
however, that if they did not, Panama 
would revolt and re-establish its old-time 
independence. 
8 

Many people will 
be surprised to 
know that a final 
settlement has 
not been reached on certain exasperatingly 
old questions between this country and 
Great Britain. First of all, and most vex- 
atious of all, there is the fisheries question 
with Newfoundland. Article first of the 
treaty of 1818 provides that Americans 
shall be granted the same nights of fishing 
in Newfoundland waters as are possessed 
by British citizens. Our contention has 
been that the British subject possessed 
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unrestricted fishing rights. But the British 
view has been that United States citizens 
are given such rights only as British sub- 
jects then or at any subsequent time should 
possess ; for instance, our rights would be 
subject to change at the will of the New- 
foundland Government expressed in the 
enactment of local regulations. Such reg- 
ulations have been made, and each of them 
has been regarded by our fishermen as a 
grievous curtailment of the original unlim- 
ited privilege to fish. The attempted en- 
forcement of these regulations has resulted 
in a great accumulation of claims from 
aggrieved fishermen. Accordingly, Mr. 
Root and Mr. Bryce, British Ambassador 
at Washington, have signed treaties pro- 
viding, first, for the submission to the 
Hague Court of Arbitration of the treaty 
of 1818 for an interpretation ; second, for 
the submission to a Joint High Commis- 
sion consisting of six members, three 
from each country, of questions which 
arise between Canada and this country, 
thus insuring continuity of purpose and 
policy in disposing of problems arising 
from time to time; and, third, settling 
all waterway controversies, among them 
being the questions of the diversion of 
water for power purposes at Niagara Falls, 
the navigation of the St. John’s River 
between Maine and New Brunswick, the 
reciprocal use of the canals connecting 
various parts of the boundary waters, the 
use of water for reclamation purposes 
along the border and near the Milk and 
St. Mary Rivers, and the principles of navi- 
gation on the Great Lakes. The inclusion 
in the treaty of a provision establishing for 
the first time by international agreement 
limitations upon the use of water from Niag- 
ara Falls both in Canada and the United 
States is an important event. Up to this 
time Canada has entirely failed to recog- 
nize the need for any limitation whatever. 
The amount of water which under the 
treaty provision may be diverted from the 
alls is more than many of those who are 
most interested in the cataract’s preserva- 
tion believe to be wise. But even this 


limitation is immeasurably better than 
none; and, in the opinion of those who 
ave framed the treaty, the protection is 
.$ great as it was possible to secure. Op- 
position to the ratification of the treaty on 
the ground that it does not afford the 


Falls sufficient protection would be very 
unwise. But such opposition is little 
likely to be made by the real friends of 
Niagara. 

8 

These treaties are 
the first to be arbi- 
trated in accordance 
with the terms of the general arbitration 
treaty concluded a year ago with Great 
Britain. By the terms of that treaty, dif- 
fering from those made betweenthis and 
various other countries, British diplomacy 
embarked upon a new era; a provision 
was inserted reserving to the British Gov- 
ernment the right, before concluding a 
special agreement in any matter affecting 
the interests of a self-governing dominion 
of the British Empire, to obtain the con- 
currence therein of the Government of 
that dominion. Of course such a rule 
makes less easy the adjustment of certain 
international controversies, no matter how 
much it may mark the growing independ- 
ence of British colonies. The diminish- 
ment of the British Government’s freedom 
in conducting its foreign business we, of 
all nations, can best appreciate, because 
the reproach has sometimes been perti- 
nently made against us that we have been 
influenced in treaty-making by local condi- 
tions or even town interests instead of the 
interests of the country at large. But the 
restricted provision in the British treaty 
would seem to make the British Govern- 
ment even more dependent upon its colo- 
nial governments than is our Government 
at Washington upon local interests. The 
Newfoundland case is certainly one in 
point. Despite Mr. Bryce’s approval of 
the treaty, despite the approval of the spe- 
cial ambassadors sent from Canada and 
Newfoundland to Washington, Sir Robert 
Bond, the Newfoundland Premier, ob- 
jected, but has now consented. His 
objection would have been more serious 
were it not for the fact that his former un- 
questioned ascendency is breaking down. 
His legislative majority is now of the nar- 
rowest. The signing of the treaty in advance 
of the complete approval of everybody in 
Newfoundland and Canada was a remark- 
able and a graceful act on the part of Mr. 
Bryce, in order to enable Mr. Root to 
explain the treaty’s scope to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee before he 
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relinquished the office of Secretary of 
If the treaty is delayed, Mr. Root 
may also have a chance to defend the 
treaty before his new colleagues of the 
Senate. The right to withdraw the signa- 
tures, however, or to amend the agree- 
ment, is specifically reserved. It is to be 
hoped that extremists on either side of any 
of the questions dealt with by these trea- 
ties will not delay their adjustment as 
proposed. All treatigs involve conces- 
sions between extreme views. The British 
treaties represent the best efforts for three 
years of two foremost statesmen—Elihu 
Root and James Bryce. 


In the selection of the 
officers of government 
two principles are defi- 
nitely and formally established in the 
United States. The one was adopted by 
the founders and written in the Constitu- 
tion. This is the principle of representative 
government—the principle that the busi- 
ness of government shall be carried on 
by men elected by the voters and repre- 
senting the people. The second was not 
laid down in the Constitution, but quickly 
grew up as a custom to which a century 
of adherence has given the force of an 
unwritten constitutional provision. ‘This 
is the principle of party government. ‘To 
carry out the principle of party govern- 
ment machinery became necessary for the 
selection of the party candidates to be 
presented to the voters at the election. 
At first candidates for local offices were 
presented to the electorate by personal 
announcement or by indorsement at mass 
meetings or informal caucuses ; candidates 
for State offices were selected by caucuses 
made up of members of the party in the 
Legislature ; and candidates for President 
by caucuses made up of the party mem- 
bers in Congress. After a struggle the 
legislative caucus and the Congressional 
caucus were superseded by what has devel- 
oped into the present convention system. 
With the growth of, the country in popula- 
tion and prosperity the election system was 
found to present many opportunities for 
dishonest manipulation. By degrees legal 
safeguards have been placed about the 
election system with the purpose of making 
sure that the officers elected shall repre- 
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sent the real choice of the people. So, 
too, the system of nominating candidates, 
which at first was subject to the-sole reg- 
ulation of the parties themselves, has been 
brought, in many States, under legal regu- 
lation and State control. The convention 
system involves the selection of party can- 
didates by delegates elected by the mem- 
bers of the party in each election district 
to represent thém in a convention which 
includes the delegates from all the election 
districts. In New York State, for instance, 
the party voters in an election district 
meet in a caucus or primary several months 


before the election and select candidates for 


local offices, a set of delegates to the County 
Convention, another set to the Assembly 
District Convention, a third set to the Sen- 
atorial District Convention, and a fourth set 
to the Congressional District Convention. 
The delegates to the County Convention 
meet a little later, and select the party 
candidates for county offices and a set of 
delegates to the State Convention. Simi- 
larly, the aelegates to other conventions 
meet and select candidates for the Legis- 
lature and for Congress. Finally the 
State Convention meets, and selects the 
party candidates for the State officers. 
From this brief outline it is apparent that 
the voter at the primary can have not the 
remotest idea as to what candidates for 
State offices his vote will be instrumental 
in securing. In the caucus or primary he 
is acting in the dark. Practically he must 
either follow the direction of his party 
leaders or do nothing. The result is that 
the average voter does nothing. If under 
this system men are nominated whom the 
party voters want, it is because the voters 
have used other than the normal means 
for expressing their opinion. The con- 
vention system has secured the nomina- 
tion of many men of highest character 
who have rendered great public service, 
but with undoubted and _ serious evils. 
Caucuses and primaries are for the most 
part scantily attended ; most of the partici- 
pants are professional politicians and their 
adherents. The delegates are practically 
chosen by the party leaders, and represent 
them and their interests rather than all the 
members of the party. Conventions, instead 
of being in practice, as they are in theory, 
deliberative bodies, are merely ratification 
meetings to approve the candidates chosen 
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by the party leaders. Nominations are made 
by a little group of party bosses who meet 
in secret and make up the “slate,” too 
often with a view to the preservation of 
their control of the party machinery and 
of the perquisites of government, and too 
seldom with an eye to the best interest of 
the people and the State. This system 
makes it easy for great private interests 
secretly to purchase political privileges. 
The tendency of the convention system of 
nominations, as it has developed in prac- 
tically every State, is to destroy the prin- 
ciple of representative government and to 
vitiate the principle of party government. 
When the electorate must choose between 
two candidates each of whom is selected 
by a party boss, there is little chance that 
the successful candidate will really repre- 
sent the people. When nominations are 
made in a convention whose delegates 
have been practically selected by bosses 
and whose action is dictated by bosses, 
the bosses become the party and party 
government becomes a sham. 


os 


To eliminate the evils of the 
convention system of nomi- 
nation, a new method has 
come into use in many States. This ts 
the method of direct nominations, in which 
the party candidates are selected, not by 
delegates assembled in convention, but by 
direct vote of all the voters in the party. 
During the last decade this system has 
been extended until over two-thirds of the 
States now have the direct primary in 
some form. Fourteen States have man- 
datory laws, and five States optional laws, 
covering practically all ‘ offices. Three 
States have mandatory laws covering all 
but State offices. Five States have 
mandatory laws, and ten States optional 
‘aws, covering certain localities or classes 
of local offices. . About one-third of the 
States, containing about half of the popu- 
ation of the United States, employ the 
direct primary system for practically all 
clective offices. Under the direct system 
of nominations the voters go to a primary, 
which is managed in practically the same 
way as a regular election, and vote directly 
lor the candidates whom they wish to 
represent their party at the next election. 
(he voter, for instance, on entering the 
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polling-place, is handed his party ticket, on 
which he finds three names for Governor, 
from which he must select one; ten namés 
for members of Assembly, from which he 
must select five; two names for State 
Senator, from which he must select one; 
four names for Sheriff, from which he 
must select one ; and so on down through 
the local offices. All of these names are of 
members of his own party placed there by 
petitions previously circulated, and those 
who are selected by his vote, in connec- 
tion with the vote of all the members of 
his party, will be placed upon the ballot 
at the coming election as the candidates 
of the party. The direct primary is a 
method for making party nominations. 
It has nothing to do with independent 
candidates or independent voters. It is 
claimed for the direct primary that it will 
increase the power of the individual voter 
in the selection of party candidates, and 
will weaken the power of the boss in his 
control of the party machinery. It is 
urged against the direct primary that it is 
a blow at the representative form of gov- 
ernment ; that it makes the man seek the 
office and not the office the man; that it 
favors the rich candidate as against the 
man of small means ; that it favors large 
towns and cities as against the country 
districts ; that it permits the nomination 
of a candidate who may have a minority 
of the votes; that it. renders “ fusion” 
impossible and a “ well-balanced ticket ” 
impracticable ; and that it destroys party 
organization. In New York State Gov- 
ernor Hughes has begun a campaign for 
the adoption of the direct primary. A 
bill is to be introduced into the Legisla- 
ture within a short time for the establish- 
ment of this system. Just what form of 
the system the bill will provide for is not 
yet known, but we understand that it will 
embody the results of a careful study of 
the experience in other States, and that it 
will have some novel features intended 
to meet the most important objections to 
direct nominations. Several weeks ago in 
commenting on this subject The Outlook 
urged the appointment of a commission 
to gather information in regard to the 
experience with direct nominations in 
other States. ‘This material we under- 
stand has already been collected, and a 


great deal of it is available for the use. of! 
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the Legislature. The object of the ap- 
pointment of a commission seems to have 
been attained, and a commission therefore 
no lenger to be a necessity. We believe, 
however, that it is important that the 
results of the experience in other parts of 
the country should be available, not only 
for the legislators, but for the voters. 
Some way ought to be found for making 
the collected material available for the 
citizens whose interests are vitally involved. 


GERMANY, ENGLAND She wusit of the King 
AND FRANCE and Queen of Eng- 
land to Berlin last 

week was an event of unusual significance, 
coming as it did close upon the outbreak 
of popular feeling aroused by the Em- 
peror’s frank statement of German senti- 
ment towards England, and the very 
outspoken expression of latent animosity 
in the press of both countries. It is a 
good deal more than a century since an 
English sovereign has been in Berlin. The 
King and the Emperor have often met on 
German soil, but never before at the 
capital of the German Empire. ‘The 
possible. significance of the situation has 
evidently been clearly understood in Berlin, 
where the King and Queen were received 
with every expression not only of official 
welcome but of popular enthusiasm. The 
buildings on the streets through which the 
party passed from the station to the palace 
were lavishly decorated, and filled with 
crowds of people eager to express a good 
feeling which seems to have run into 
enthusiasm. If it was true, as has been 
reported, that the Socialists planned to 
mar the day by intruding on the festivities, 
the effort entirely failed. At the state 
dinner in the evening the Kaiser, welcom- 
ing his guests, spoke at some length, 
interpreting the visit as a new pledge for 
future friendly relations between the two 
countries, declaring that he could offer the 
King no better welcome than the expres- 
sion of his firm conviction that his visit 
will contribute to the preservation and 
strength of peace. In his reply the King 
said that his coming not only’ recalled 
before the world the close ties of relation- 
ship between the two royal houses, but 
aimed at strengthening the friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries. By a 
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happy chance the King’s visit was co- 
incident with the publication by the Foreign 
Office of the text of the Franco-German 
declaration in regard to Morocco, which, 
after defining the scope which the two 
Governments give to the various clauses 
of the Algeciras Convention, goes on to 
declare : 

The French Government, entirely ‘solici- 
tous for the maintenance of the integrity of 
the Shereefian Empire, and determined to 
safeguard economic equality, and therefore 
not to impede German commercial or indus- 
trial interests there, and the German Govern- 
ment, having only economic interests in 
Morocco, and recognizing on its part that 
the political interests of France are there 
closely bound up with. the consolidation of 
internal order and peace, and being therefore 
resolved not to impede these interests, de- 
clare that they will neither pursue nor encour- 
age any measure of a nature to create in their 
favor or in favor of any other Power an eco- 
nomic privilege, and that they will seek to 
associate their nationals [subjects] in under- 
takings of which those nationals may obtain 
the concessions. 

French and German newspapers agree in 
interpreting this agreement as a very 
happy and important event; simple, sen- 
sible, and workable, and sure to remove 
the causes of irritation and distrust be- 
tween the two Governments. The German 
Ambassador in Paris expresses his convic- 
tion that this agreement may have conse- 
quences not limited to Morocco ; that it is 
a proof that with good will all conflicts 
can be resolved which may be provoked 
by the complexity of political and econom- 
ical interests ; and in London the agree- 
ment is welcomed, not only as removing 
the causes of anxiety between France and 
Germany, but as promising a betterment 
of the relations between Great Britain and 
Germany. 


Last week two notable 
CAYULLE Menpes Frenchmen died. One 

was remarkable for his 
sanity and for his contribution to the 
world’s sanity; the other for his brilliant 
abnormality and for his contribution to the 
world’s stock of decadent literature. One, 
Coquelin cadet, was an actor; the other, 
Catulle Mendés, an author. Ernest Alex- 
andre Honoré Coquelin, known as Co- 
quelin cadet to distingush him from his 
oftder brother Constant, died as a result 
of a complete nervous collapse on hearing 
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the news of his beloved brother’s death a 
fortnight ago. The Outlook has already 
related how the elder Coquelin would not 
follow his father’s trade; his father was a 
baker at Boulogne. Neither would the 
younger brother. Both decided to be- 
come actors. Both won prizes at the 
Paris Conservatory ; Ernest a first prize, 
Constant a second. Both appeared on 
the stage in the comic rdles of classic 
plays, and both transfigured those réles 
with a refined -merriment never before 
known. But while the elder Coquelin’s 
réles remained chiefly connected with the 
earlier plays, those of his brother became 
more and more associated with modern 
works. Chiefly because of Coquelin cadef, 
theater-goers have appreciated such plays 
as Erckmann-Chatrian’s “ L’Ami Fritz,” 
Feuillet’s ‘“‘ Sphynx,” and the Franci- 
lon”? of Dumas the Younger. Until his 
retirement a year ago, Ernest Coquelin 
left the stage but once; that was in 1871, 
when Paris was besieged by the German 
army. ‘The actor quitted the theater to 
go into the field. His bravery in the 
Buzenval incident, one of the events of 
the siege, won him a military medal of 
honor. He was the author of numerous 
publications, many of them written in a 
humorous vein, and all, like his playing, 
informed by the humanness and charm of 
a real, red-blooded man. His outlook on 
life was normal and sympathetic, and his 
influence was proportionate. His popu- 
larity with Parisians equaled that of his 
brother. Had Coquelin cadet traveled about 
the world as much as did Coquelin ainé, 
the world-popularity enjoyed by the latter 
would doubtless have been the younger 
brother’s in equal measure. Very dif- 
ferent is the impression left by Catulle 
Abraham Mendés, poet, novelist, essayist, 
dramatist, critic. He was a Jew, and his 
father belonged to a family of bankers. 
Like the Boulogne baker’s sons, the 
Bordeaux banker’s son was irresistibiy 
attracted towards the stage. But the 
Coquelins wanted to act on the stage; 
Mendés, to write for the stage. When only 
fourteen years old, Mendés wrote a vaude- 
ville for the local Variétés. A year later 
he started a theatrical paper. Another 
year later he printed verses. ‘Iwo years 
after this he started the famous Revue 
Fantaisiste. Among the contributors to 
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this new magazine were Théophile Gau- 
tier, Richard Wagner, and the Daudets. 
In our opinion, the greatest service ren- 
dered by Mendés to the French people 
was his introduction to them of Wagner, 
as writer and as composer. Mendés 
married Judith Gautier, Théophile’s 
daughter. ‘This seemed appropriate ; for 
Mendeés certainly resembled Gautier in 
attractive zesthetic impulse and in an equal 
lack of impulse toward the moral life. 
Mendés differed from Gautier, however, 
in ability to write anything as finely ex- 
pressive of the imagination as the latter’s 
* Capitaine Fracasse.’’ The great aim of 
Mendés was now to become the leader of 
a new school of poets, the Parnassians. 
He began publishing mystical verse, more 
or less brilliant, but always morbid. His 
particular erotic bent was soon notably 
evident. The latter part of Zola’s “‘ L’As- 
sommoir,”’ appearing serially, had been 
suppressed by the magazine publishers. 
Thereupon Mendés printed it in his own 
review. ‘The literary output of Catulle 
Mendes includes very many novels, plays, 
poems, and criticisms. Most of these are 
remarkable, first, because of a certain 
ingenious artificial style ; second, because 
of a biting bitterness of satire ; but, owing 
to their disgusting abnormality, none are 
sure of enduring fame. 

The present decade is 
notable for the popular- 
ization of art knowledge. As far as 
architecture is concerned, the principal 
popularizer in America has been Russell 
Sturgis. He died last week, and the 
world of criticism is the poorer. At the 
time of his death he had already published 
one volume of his monumental “ History 
of Architecture,”’ and a second volume is 
in proof; for the rest of the work only 
rough notes exist. Next to his “ His- 
tory’ Mr. Sturgis’s name will doubtless be 
most intimately connected with his “ Dic- 
tionary of Architecture,” a standard work 
in three volumes. It is notable not only 
for encyclopedic and accurate knowledge 
and for soundness of views, but also as indi- 
cating Mr. Sturgis’s genius for friendship. 
The work seems unique because of the 
extraordinary number of signed articles in 
it. Most eminent architects would hardly 
give time and attention to the writing of 
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articles for the compiler of a dictionary, 
but they were glad to do this service for 
Mr. Sturgis because of their affection for 
him. Chief among the other books by 
Mr. Sturgis is ‘‘ European Architecture.” 
Then follow the popular ‘“ How to Judge 
Architecture,” The Interdependence of 
the Arts of Design,” and many other vol- 
umes. Mr. Sturgis also made a complete 
revision of Liibke’s ‘‘ History of Art.” 
He wrote over five hundred monographs 
and articles on various art phases. In 
all of his writing students discern, not 
only the ability of a man whose minute 
knowledge was always ready to hand, but 
also the evidence of breadth of artistic sym- 
pathies. Mr. Sturgis was born in 1836. 
His birthplace was Baltimore, but his 
life’ was mostly sper New York City. 
Starting as a practical architect, he ac- 
complished some remarkable results. He 
was one of the first men to use fire- 
proof materials. He built the Mechan- 
ics’ and Traders’ Bank building in Albany 
before fireproof materials were used else- 
where ; he boasted that a fire might be 
built in any part of that building and no 
damage could be done. Evidences of 
his work in New York City are the Flower 
Hospital and the Roosevelt residences, 
belonging to the late James A. and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the latter President 
Roosevelt's father. In New Haven Mr. 
Sturgis has left his impress on certain 
prominent Yale buildings—Farnam and 
Durfee Halls and Battell Chapel. After 
building these structures he wearied of 
the mechanics of construction and other 
restraints of practical architectural work, 
and gradually gave up the practice of 
architecture to devote himself to writing. 
He was not only a great connoisseur, 
but an inspirer of fine work. It was 
appropriate that such a man should be 
President of the Architectural League of 
New York City and President of the Fine 
Arts Federation. 
The real test of the 
hero in these journalis- 
ENGINE-ROOM 

tic times comes after 
his deed. It is much easier to rise toa 
great occasion, and to stay at one’s post 
and do the brave thing, than to keep one’s 
head and do the sensible thing when the 
deed becomes known. It is therefore a 
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case of double heroism when the hero 
first does the brave thing and then does 
the sensible thing. John Robinson Binns, 
who stood at his post sending wireless 
messages from the sinking Republic, suc- 
ceeded in dodging an ovation in New 
York City, but has had to face one at 
home, in the old cathedral town of Peter- 
borough, his native city. On his arrival 
he found the streets thronged with cheer- 
ing thousands, the Mayor, the local offi- 
cers, and the Cathedral Chapter robed and 
waiting for him in state at the station. 
He was escorted amid huzzaing thousands 
to the ancient Guildhall, where the Mayor 
formally welcomed him and declared that 
his pluck and courage had excited the 
admiration of America and of the world. 
‘“‘Some men,” he said, “‘ are decorated for 
the slaughter of thousands; you have 
saved thousands by your gallantry. We 
present you with this address as a perma- 
nent record of your bravery. Your fellow- 
citizens are very proud of you.” Binns, 
with the genuine modesty which is char- 
acteristic of many Englishmen of action, 
promptly disclaimed any special heroism, 
and declared that there were greater heroes 
on the ship than he: ‘“‘ There was a man 
in the engine-room who remained below, 
when almost up to his neck in water, to 
open the steam-valve, and so save the ship 
from being blown to pieces.”’ It is the 
man in the engine-room and the men who 
keep the machinery of the ship moving 
who represent a vast group of heroes of 
whom the world rarely hears, and of whom 
it still more rarely thinks. They always 
stick to their posts; they never have the 
excitement and the inspiration of facing 
danger where they can see it in a dramatic 
way. Their duty is simply to stay where 
they belong and await events. The whole 
world rests on the heroism of this great 
class of unrecorded heroes. ‘They are to 
be found in every trade and occupation, 
in every steamship, on every sailing vessel, 
in the cab of every locomotive, in the 
construction of every building. Sentimen- 
tal writers and orators sometimes mourn 
over the decay of heroism because men 
no longer wear chain armor and give their 
bravery a touch of the romantic; but the 
fact is, the world never demanded from 
day to day so much heroism as at present, 
and never had so much heroism to draw 
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upon. During the battle of Santiago 
an American officer in command directed 
that the progress of the fight be described 
from stage to stage through speaking-tubes 
to the stokers and the engineers. They 
were in positions of great peril, and ordi- 
narily would have known nothing about the 
struggle in which they were bearing so con- 
spicuous a part. In moments of great peril 
and when brave things are done, the engine- 
room ought to know how the struggle is 
going. There ought always to be a speak- 
ing-tube from the deck to the engine- 
room. 
a 

Not long ago the Turk- 
ish Government declined 
to accept the amiount of 
money which the Bulgarian Government 
had offered to pay for total indemnity. 
On the announcement of the declination 
the Bulgarian troops were mobilized and 
pushed tothe Turkish frontier. Thereupon 
the British and Russian Governments, act- 
ing independently but in harmony, ad- 
dressed communications to the signatories 
of the Berlin Treaty of 1878, inviting con- 
certed action, proposing to make common 
representations at Constantinople and 
Sofia, the Turkish and Bulgarian capitals, 
and offering to support arrangements for 
a friendly understanding between Turkey 
and Bulgaria. By the treaty of Berlin, 
Bulgaria, a former Turkis + province, was 
erected into a semi-independent, autono- 
mous principality. But the annual tribute 
imposed upon the new principality, to be 
paid to its titular suzerain, the Sultan of 
Turkey, has never been paid. ‘There is also 
to be considered the annual tribute to the 
Sultan from Eastern Rumelia, that huge 
province to the south seized by Bulgaria 
from Turkey in 1885. The Turkish for- 
eign debt. was contracted at a time when 
the revenues from Bulgaria and Eastern 
Rumelia might properly have been consid- 
ered assets; Turkey therefore claims in- 
demnity. Finally, the railway which con- 
nects Constantinople on the south with 
Budapest on the north passes through 
Bulgaria. Bulgaria has confiscated the 
Turkish rights in the Eastern Rumelian 
section of that railway. The Sultan there- 
fore has fourclaims. The Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment is willing to pay what it considers 
a proper amount, $16,400,000. On the 
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other hand, the Turkish Government, 
demanding indemnity for all claims, natu- 
rally fixes a lump sum at a higher figure— 
$24,000,000—tthan Bulgaria is willing to 
pay. For a week the Powers vainly 
endeavored to arrange a compromise be- 
tween Turkey and Bulgaria. The en- 
deavor was specially strenuous, as the 
outbreak of war might perhaps ultimately 
involve several of the Powers. 


The Bulgarian Gov- 


THE BULGARO-TURKISH ernment’s reply to 
PROBLEM 

SOLVED By russia these overtures was 
a note to the repre- 

sentatives of the Powers at Sofia, com- 
plaining of Turkey’s irreconcilable and 
uncompromising attitude and declaring 
that, in consequence, Turkey must be 
responsible for the consequences. To the 
great credit of the Russian Government, 
it thereupon added to its general policy 
of benign pressure a specific financial 
proposition to Bulgaria and Turkey. After 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 the ‘Treaty 
of Berlin imposed upon Turkey the pay- 
ment to Russia of a war indemnity of 
$1,600,000 annually for a hundred years. 
Russia’s proposition to Bulgaria and Tur- 
key was to remit these annual installments 
of the indemnity without interest until the 
Turkish claim of $24,000,000 against 
Bulgaria should have been satisfied. To 
balance her own finances, Russia proposed 
to Bulgaria to accept annual payments, 
with interest, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $16,400,000, the sum Bulgaria 
offered to Turkey. In other words, Rus- 
sia excuses Turkey from paying a debt 
of $24,000,000 without interest, and 
accepts instead from Bulgaria $16,000,000 
with interest. In this plan there are 
patent advantages both to Turkey and Bul- 
garia. ‘Turkey will be relieved during the 
next fifteen years of the necessity of paying 
the annual installments of her indemnity 
to Russia. The disappointment in not 
obtaining immediate cash from Bulgaria 
is counterbalanced by the success in 
obtaining from Austria, not only the 
$11,000,000 decided upon a month ago 
aS an equivalent for the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, but also by 
inducing Austria to pay this sum im- 
mediately. The plan outlined above is 
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pleasing to Bulgaria in that it provides for 
the formal recognition of Bulgarian in- 
dependence, and for obviating the neces- 
sity for international control of Bulgarian 
finances, which would have been almost 
inevitable had Bulgaria been forced to 
float a loan large enough to cover the 
payment for her part of the railway and 
for the Rumelian tribute, if for nothing 
more. Friends of peace in the Balkans 
will hail with satisfaction the announce- 
ment that Bulgaria has formally assented 
to Russia’s proposal and that the plan is 
satisfactory to the Turks. 


Some Congressmen, who 
take only a local view of 
their duties at Washington, 
are disturbed because the number of inter- 
national congresses in which the United 
States must take partis increasing. ‘They 
fret over the small appropriations neces- 
sary for such objects. Yet there is no 
way in which the influence of the United 
States can be more’ effectually exerted 
throughout the world, or the contributions 
of foreign nations to modern civilization 
more readily appropriated by us, than 
through such international organizations. 
They promote. reciprocity in the field of 
science and philanthropy, and develop 
international friendship. Especially should 
it be a matter of pride that the Inter- 
national Prison Congress, which, at the 
invitation of our Government, is to meet 
in Washington next year, was founded 
nearly forty years ago by the United 
States. It has done a notable work in 
these years in the warfare of civilization 
against crime. Some of the most impor- 
tant contributions in this field have been 
made by the United States. It is gratify- 
ing to think that there are thousands of 
boys abroad who will be saved from a life 
of crime because the Juvenile Court has 
been adopted from the United States, and 
because this organization has sent the 
idea moving round the world. _ In asking 
Congress to appropriate $50,000 for the 
meeting of the International Prison Con 
gress, Secretary Root made a moderate 
demand. ‘The money can be wisely spent 
in securing the co-operation of the South 
American states, and in showing our for- 
eign guests what we are doing in the 
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development of crime-saving, and espe- 
cially of all child-saving, agencies. 


THE AMERICAN HEROES 


Probably no anniversary has ever been 
so widely celebrated in so many parts of 
the world and with so much genuine 
admiration, affection, and gratitude as the 
one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Mr. Lincoln. Never before has any man 
within so short a time been placed by the 
suffrages of the civilized world among the 
world’s heroic figures. It is one of the 
miracles of modern biography—and biog- 
raphy is full of miracles—that this frontier 
boy should have climbed from the log 
cabin, with one side open to the wind and 
storms of winter, not to the Presidency, 
but to the supreme place of honor where 
stand the figures of those- whom the 
whole world has consecrated as its ideal 
men. In this country there have now been 
four memorable celebrations—those of 
Poe, Lincoln, Darwin, and Mendelssohn ; 
there are still to follow those of Chopin, 
Tennyson, Holmes, and Gladstone. If 
Dr. Jowett was right in saying that the 
best material for ethical teaching is biog- 
raphy, the English-speaking world is to 
spend the whole year at school learning 
one after another the lessons of these great 
careers. Its thought is to be directed, 
month after month, to a group of men 
none of whom was connected with the 
business of the world nor with its practical 
affairs. It is true, Lincoln and Gladstone 
were statesmen, deeply immersed in public 
matters, shaping great policies, defining 
great issues; but it is safe to say that 
they are thought of chiefly to-day as great 
personalities. ‘That is to say, the world’s 
interest in them is due very largely to the 
spirit and aims of the men, and their deeds 
are significant chiefly as they express 
their altruistic ends and spiritual ideals. 
In an age in which commercial activities 
press so strongly on the attention of men 
and women, and practical interests engross 
so much of the thought and energy of the 
generation, the reappearance of these 
great figures, standing out against the 
background of history, is immensely sig: 
nificant and stimulating ; and the fact that 
the world cares for them, that it stops to 
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honor them, that it re-reads with avidity 
the story of their careers, and that, for the 
time being, no living man stands on a par 
with them in public interest, shows that 
the world still selects its heroes from 
among the ranks of the idealists, and that 
at heart the things it cares for most are 
not the things that perish, but the things 
that belong to the spirit. 

Two qualities the hero always has— 
a powerful personality, and a capacity for 
service. Each one of the group of men 
whose birthdays are commemorated this 
year enriched humanity; each made his 
contribution to the intellectual, artistic, or 
spiritual capital of the race. The world 
is better, society is purer, hfe is richer, 
because they lived. They were the spokes- 
men of the human spirit, not of the 
material interests of their time. They 
were interpreters of the higher life, not of 
the life of practical energy. Each in his 
own way brought the treasure of his genius 
into the great storehouse ; each in his own 
language added to the imperishable wealth 
of society some truth, some beauty, some 
noble heroism. The whole group enforces 
again the truth, which has dawned ,on 
mcdern history, that, however mixed a 
man’s motives may be, in the end he 
is a servant of his fellow-men, and that 
the measure of his greatness is the meas- 
ure of his service. The policies of the 
hour are forgotten, the immediate ends 
which were worked for are lost sight of ; 
that which remains is some enlargement 
of human knowledge, some breaking down 
of human prejudice, some enrichment of 
human life. There is always a touch of 
unselfishness in the career of great men. 
They are never paid for what they do. 
[t is impossible to pay them. They bestow 
that which they could not sell and which 
society could not buy. ‘They are striking 
illustrations of the fact that only the lower 
things. are sold; that the higher things 
are always given. It was not possible to 
pay Charles Darwin, or Abraham Lincoln, 
or Alfred Tennyson for what they did 
ior their fellow-men; one in advancing 
knowledge, another in enlarging freedom, 
and the third in giving form and melody 
to the deepest experiences and the high- 
est thoughts. 

There is not only great educational 
value in bringing men and women into 
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the presence once more of these great 
figures and in glorifying again those things 
to which the greatest spirits devote them- 
selves, but there is also a heartening reve- 
lation of the inherent idealism of human 
nature. If you want to know what peo- 
ple love most, do not go into their shops 
and factories ; find out who their heroes 
are; for the hero always embodies, more 
or less perfectly, the real aspirations and 
the fundamental desires of a _ people. 
Who are the heroes loved by Americans? 
They are (to narrow the group) Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Franklin, Lincoln, Grant, 
Lee, Stonewall Jackson, Emerson, and 
those apostles of the religious life who, 
like Beecher and Brooks, have interpreted 
that life in the noblest language of spiritual 
experience ; or, like Peter Cartwright and 
Marcus Whitman, amid the greatest hard- 
ships and self-denial, have preached it in 
remoter parts of the country and have left 
the foundations of organized Christianity in 
the wilderness. Now, it is significant that 
not one of these men was a great material 
organizer in the acquisition of wealth. It 
is true that Washington was one of the 
richest men in the colonies; it is also true 
that Franklin was one of the most thrifty 
and practical of men ; but neither Washing- 
ton nor Franklin was pre-eminently inter- 
ested in the making of afortune. All the 
American heroes have stood for devotion 
to principle, for love of liberty, for conse- 
cration to the interests of humanity, for 
apostolic fervor in preaching the religion 
of Christ, for a noble idealism in inter- 
preting America in terms of spiritual 
opportunity and achievement. These men 
represent not only the American ideals of 
character and achievement, but the Amer- 
ican ideals of success. ‘They. round out 
life on this continent to its full propor- 
tions ; they laid their hands on the ultimate 
goals. In them American life justifies 
itself. In their careers American institu- 
tions and the American spirit find their 
real interpretation. No man looking at 
them and understanding the relations of 
the hero to his people will believe that at 
heart Americans are materialists; nor can 
any man who knows the affection in which 
these great personalities are held believe 
that Americans are going to be content 
with simply adding to the material riches 
of the world. 
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The two men who have made the great- 
est changes in theological thought in mod- 
ern history were not theologians, but sci- 
entists—Copernicus and Charles Darwin. 

Copernicus revolutionized the popular 
conception of the universe ; he showed it 
to be, not an earth-centered universe, but 
one so illimitable that alike its center and 
its circumference are unknown. With this 
changed conception of the universe there 
came necessarily a changed conception of 
the God of the universe. ‘The image of 
him as a gigantic man, seated somewhere 
on a great white throne, gradually faded, 
and in its place is gradually coming a con- 
ception of him as a universal Presence, 
an infinite and all-controlling Spirit. It is 
science, not theology, which has forever 
destroyed idolatry for all educated people. 
Charles Darwin again revolutionized the 
conception of the universe ; he showed it 
to be, not a machine wound up and set 
a-going by a Creator who occasionally in- 
terfered with its operations in order to 
make manifest his presence, but a living 
organism, constantly changing its form, 
constantly in process of development. 

Darwin did not discover evolution. 
The veriest school-boy was always a be- 
liever in evolution. He knew that the 
tree grew from a seed, the boy from a 
babe, the nation from a colony or a tribe. 
Darwin conceived the idea that growth, 
which had always been known to be the 
law of some part of life, might be the 
law of all of life; that the whole universe 
might be living and growing; that devel- 
opment might. be the sole method of 
creation ; that all varieties and complexities 
of life were possibly developed from a 
germinant seed. 

He was in no haste to give his idea to 
the world. He spent nearly thirty years 
in painstaking investigation Pefir he pub- 
lished, in 1859, the * Origin Species.” 
The publication evoked cautious approval 
from scientists, approval by no means 
unanimous, and a chorus of sarcastic com- 
ment and indignant’ protest from the 
theologians. Its mildest form was the 
ironical query, So my grandfather was a 
monkey, was he? ‘The bitterest was a 
charge of irreverence, irreligion, atheism. 
Men who could not discriminate between 
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theology and religion sincerely believed 
that Darwinism, if permitted to tnumph, 
would forever overthrow the Christian 
religion. Naturally! For there is no 
doubt that it has overthrown the traditional 
theology. 

It had been difficult to reconcile geology 
with the first chapter of Genesis, but not 
impossible. By making the Mosaic “ day” 
an epoch of undefined duration, and by 
tracing what really is a remarkable though 
not a scientifically exact parallel between 
the order of creation in Genesis and the 
order in geology, the theologian was able 
to make geology confirm Genésis. But it 
was impossible to reconcile Darwinism 
with the third chapter of Genesis. The 
“ Origin of Species ” and Milton’s “ Para- 
dise Lost”? cannot be harmonized; and 
‘* Paradise Lost”’ is a great poet’s inter- 
pretation of a philosophy of life once 
universally accepted in the Church. ‘That 
philosophy may be epitomized in a sentence 
thus: Man was created perfect; he fell ; 
in his fall he involved all his descendants 
in ruin; to recover man from that ruin 
and restore him to the primitive state of 
innocence Jesus Christ has come into the 
world. Darwinism denied that there was 
any historic fall, and by necessary im- 
plication denied that there was or could be 
any process of recovery from a fall and 
restoration to a lost state of innocence. For 
the fall and redemption of man Darwin sub- 
stituted the gradual development of man. 

No wonder, then, that to Christian theo- 
logians Darwin’s teaching seemed to be 
destructive of the Christian religion. It was 
in vain for the few Christian ministers who 
accepted the teaching of nature, as inter- 
preted by the facts which Darwin had dis- 
covered, to point out that the doctrine of 
the fall had no such place in the Bible as 
in the current theology ; that it is never 
mentioned in the Old Testament, except 
in the third chapter of Genesis ; that it is 
never mentioned by Jesus; that it is men- 
tioned by Paul only incidentally and par- 
enthetically ; that the one passage in which 
he portrays dramatically the natural his- 
tory of sin, the seventh chapter of Romans, 
is far more consistent with Darwin than 
with Milton; that, as the traditional view 
of the fall is not Biblical, so the traditional 
view of redemption is not rational, since 
innocence once lost can never be regained. 
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The battle between tradition and reason 
is always a sham battle. ‘he antagonists 
ride by each other; their spears never 
meet. 

Into this controversy between the oppo- 
nents and the advocates or: Darwinism, 
Darwin himself never entered. We doubt 
whether modern history furnishes a finer 
example of the true scientific spirit than is 
furnished by his character and career. 
That spirit is love for truth and faith in 
truth. Darwin was not enamored of his 
own theory. He did not give it to the 
world until he had tested it by years of 
investigation and experiment. When he 
was assailed, he did not retreat nor explain. 
Nor did he reply to his assailants. His 
faith was not shaken by the assaults, and 
he did not think it needed buttressing by 
arguments. He had a serene confidence 
that the truth could take care of itself, and 
he would not turn aside from his chosen 
task of investigation and interpretation of 
the truth to a defense of his interpretation. 


His only reply to his critics was the pube 


lication of “* The Descent of Man” in 1871, 
and ** Expression of the Emotions in Man 
and Animals ” in 1872. 

The result has fully justified his faith. 
Darwinism has revolutionized not merely 
hiology, but all the sciences, including 
theology, which is the science of religion. 
‘Traditionalism is not dead, but it is deca- 
dent; it no longer dominates the thought 
of the Church. The new conception of 
life which he gave to the world has entered 
the Protestant churches, where it is known 
as the New Theology, and the Roman 
Catholic Church, where it is known ag 
Modernism. The Holy Catholic Church 
is no longer a body of infallibly endowed 
teachers, whether Papal or Protestant ; it 
is the whole body of those who are spirit- 
ually developed and spiritually aspiring. 
The Bible is not an infallible book about 
religion, written by the amanuenses of the 
Almighty ; it is the historical record of the 
spiritual e~periences of the spiritual leaders 
of a spiritually endowed people. Redemp- 
tion is not the recovery of a lost state of 
innocence; it is the development of a 
spiritual order of creation emerging from 
ait animal condition and being educated 
toward a splendor of divine character and 
liie as yet inconceivable by us. The fall is 
not a historical episode occurring in a re- 


mote past ; it is the individual experience 
of every man when, by conscious disobedi- 
ence of the laws of his own developed 
nature, he descends into or toward the 
animal nature from which he has ‘partially 
emerged. The world is not a natural 
order in which occasionally glimpses of a 
higher Being may be seen, thanks to his 
occasional interferences; it is the per- 
petual and continuous expression of his 
Presence, so that the natural is always 
supernatural and the supernatural always 
most natural. And history is not the de- 
Spairing struggle of a “‘ remnant” against 
the ignorance, superstition, and malignancy 
of a fallen race of men On their way to 


‘become devils; it is the evolution of a 


race in the making, toward a goal prede- 
termined for them by their Maker and 
their Friend. 

Yor this helpful and inspiring concep- 
tion of life the world is indebted to no 
one man more than to Charles Darwin. 
To his centennial birthday The Outlook 
brings as a tribute to his memory this 
interpretation of his service, which would 
be incomplete without also an interpreta- 
tion of his character. And for this it 
borrows the outline portrait which a quar- 
ter of a century ago the London Punch 
gave to the world: 

“A studious porer over Nature’s plan, 
Calm teacher of her steps, keen, watch- 
ful, wise ; 

Recorder of the long Descent of Man, 


And a most living witness of his rise; 
Long o’er his life-work may the fight be 


fought, 
Yet leave him still a leading light of 
Thought.” 


LENTEN MEDITATIONS 


THE DISCIPLES RESTING 
THEMSELVES 


To such a man as the honorable coun- 
cilor Joseph, of Anmathea, or the schol- 
arly Nicodemus, there must have been 
something pitiful beyond words in the 
sight of the Galilean subject to the mer- 
cies of unscrupulous fanatics, supercilious 
rulers, and inefficient disciples. The 
taunt, ‘‘ He saved others, himself he can- 
hot save,” echoes with strange irony to-day. 
It was he alone of all that throng who was 
safe; and not even he could save these 
others without their will. It was not 
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possible for the most intelligent spectator 
of that time to see there an impregnable 
being surrounded by groups of men who 
were doing themselves irreparable damage; 
yet in that series of events that shifted 
uneasily between garden, priests’ court, 
military headquarters, and barren hill-top, 
the significant fact was not what they were 
doing to him, but what they were doing 
with themselves. 


The eleven who were with him in the 
garden meant well. Indeed, they were 
quite resolute. They had understood 
very clearly the danger that was threaten- 
ing their Master and had provided them- 
selves with weapons. That their talk 
about their willingness to defend their 
Master’s life and to die with him was not 
idle boasting was shown later when Mal- 
chus was wounded. Men who strike out 
with swords in the presence of Roman 
soldiers cannot be fairly accused of 
cowardice or braggadocio. No; these 
men were devoted, loyal, brave. And 
yet when the time of testing came, when 
their Master took them to spend the last 
moments they were to have alone with 
him, when, if ever, he needed the sup- 
port of friends—they went to sleep. 

Their fault was not disloyalty or cow- 
ardice ; -it was inefficiency. ‘There was a 
task to be done, a sacrifice to be made; 
and the grief of it all weighed down 
their spirits. As it is written in the Gos- 
pel of Luke, they were “sleeping for 
sorrow.” But if to them the prospect 
was pain, it was agony to him. Yet the 
sorrow that intensified his powers deac- 
ened theirs; the sorrow that dreve him 
to his Father drove them to slumber. 
Yes; their intentions were good, but they 
were incapable. Their spirit was eager, 
but their flesh was weak. That was 


' Jesus’ own verdict upon them. They had 


‘* good hearts,” as the saying is; their 
purposes were all right. They hada task 
to do, and they were disposed to do it; 
but when the time came for them to per- 
form it, they muddled it. 

This is the pet sin of the Church—in- 
efficiency. It is true that Judas has had 
his successors; but it is very doubtful if 
they have constituted anything like the 
proportion in the whole body of the Church 
that Judas constituted in the disciples. On 
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the whole, the spirit has been eager; but 
how incapable the performance! Arewe 
reminded of the great Roman Catholic 
hierarchy ? That has the appearance of 
efficiency ; but is there real efficiency even 
there? Here, for example, it is con- 
fronted with a great task : men have found 
their way to new worlds of knowledge, 
and they are bewildered and perplexed. 
What does this Church do? Is it efficient 
in interpreting faith in the light of new 
knowledge? No, the task is too hard. 
The sacrifice of the past is too painful. 
Like the Eleven, it shuts its eyes and 
takes refuge in slumber. Do we then 
turn to the other branches of the Church ? 
Here they are, for example, confronted 
with the slum, the overdriven worker, the 
swollen fortune. What is the Church 
doing ? ‘*Moving uvtown.” The dis- 
tress of social wrongs is too much; it is 
something to be fled from. So sermons 
are preached which carefully avoid the 
unpleasant facts, and stick closely to the 
‘simple Gospel.” So the congregation 
finds rest and refreshment in the eloquence 
from the pulpit and the harmony from the 
choir. Itis not cowardice or disloyalty that 
does this. The spirit is eager. No, it is 
simple inefficiency. The Church is not 
capable. As in the case of the Eleven, 
the flesh is weak. 

This does not mean that all churches 
are wholly inefficient; that no Roman 
Catholics are trying to meet the intellect- 
ual problems of to-day: that no Protes- 
tants are struggling with the slum and the 
swollen fortune. It means simply that, in 
so far as the Church fails, it is not because 
of disloyalty or disingenuousness, but be- 
cause of inefficiency. 

And if we look for the cause of this 
inefficiency, we shall find it in a wrong con- 
ception of faith. ‘* What shall we have ?”’ 
asked the disciples. That is the attitude 
of the inefficient. It is the attitude we 
take when we regard faith as a consolation 
prize for the disappointments of life; as a 
refuge from the roughness of the struggle 
of life; as aharbor from the storm; asthe 
Lethe from which our troubled spirits may 
drink oblivion. When we regard faith in 
this way, then, as soon as the crisis comes, 
we have recourse to our faith—and sleep. 

It was not so with the Lord of the 
Eleven and the Lord of the Church. The 
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relation to God which we call faith he 


spoke of in terms of action: ‘‘ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work;” “ My 
meat is to do the will of him that sent 
me.” And efficiency was his test of 
faith; not every one that saith, “ Lord, 
Lord,” but he that doeth the will. 

The time came when those same men 
who so ingloriously slept in the Garden of 
Gethsemane found in hardship and labor 
a signal, not for flight to a refuge, but for 
new exertion and for great achievement. 
It was then that they gave proof of their 
faith, It is not enough in the face of 
trial to remain loyal. Inefficient loyalty 
is better than disloyalty, but it is hardly 
more serviceable. Surely this is what 
those disciples must have learned as they 
heard through their drowsiness the voice 
of their Master saying, “ It is enough, the 
hour is come; behold, the Son of man is 
betrayed into the hands of sinners.” 


COMMENT ON CURRENT 
BOOKS 


A fresh constellation of lights 
on educational problems has 
appeared onthe book-shelves 
lately, all but one from veterans in the 
teaching profession. The theory and prac- 
tice of school and class management are 
treated with unusual fullness of detail by 
Dr. Felix Arnold, of New York, from two 
main points of view—the principal and the 
teacher, the teacher and the child.’ Large 
emphasis is put on personality, rights, con- 
duct, its sanctions and its development. 
Misconceptions, fallacies, and faults are 
noted; the practice of progressive and suc- 
cessful teachers is stated; comprehensive- 
ness and conciseness are happily blended. 
The prominence given throughout to the 
moral factor in good teaching on whatever 
subject, and in proper discipline, aims to 
make the school a school of niorals, needing 
no separate place to be assigned to morals in 
the curriculum. The detail given to the sub- 
ject of conduct includes gambling, to be 
rigidly prohibited where pennies are the 
Stake, but not where “marbles” costing 
pennies are the prize. This distinction hardly 
Seems as justifiable as it is alleged to be. 
es, Arnold’s book is concerned wholly 
‘th the public schools. In boarding schools 


TEACHERS AND 
TEACHING 
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the main problem, the education of charac- 
ter, remains the same, with a peculiar differ- 
ence. In this field the Master of the justly 
celebrated St. Paul’s School at Concord, 
New Hampshire, gives “ the observations of 
a workman, recorded from time to time amid 
the noise and business of the shop.”* Folk 
lowing the child from the nursery to the col- 
lege, with main attention to the school in its 
work, its play, and its discipline, he notes the 
teacher’s personality as the main factor of 
success or failure. Is he a true man? If 
not, he has missed his place. Humility, 
purity, justice, sympathy, unselfishness, form 
his rod of power. Specimen conversations 
with dull or disorderly pupils show it in 
effective exercise. Matters of technique in 
teaching English, mathematics, Latin, and 
Greek are also dealt with from an expert 
point of view. But the predominant charac- 
teristic of Mr. Conover’s essays is the relig- 
ious spirit which pervades them. The true 
teacher regards his calling as sacred, and 
aims to impart his own religious spirit to the 
child. Mr. Conover believes that not only 
religion but even theology can be properly 
taught to children, ¢. g., by the Catechism and 
Prayer-Book, a position qualified by saying 
that “dogma alone is sure to lead to dis- 
aster "—not so when “ personified in the liv- 
ing teacher, and fitted with his living hand 
to the living child before him.” Even so, 
what is possible in the intimate relations of 
a boarding school is likely to be so only for 
the elect, as teacher or as pupil. 

Strong dissent from Mr. Conover’s belief 
is expressed in Professor Palmer’s essays.* 
“I have yet to meet one,” he says, “ whose 
religious nature has been deepened by his 
instruction in school.” He will not have 
even ethics taught, as theory, but only morals, 
aS practice. Not laws and principles, but 
conduct, is the field of exercise for immature 
minds; the systematic study of ethics be- 
longs to the colleges. Morality is not like 
geography, a thing to study by itself; it is 
involved in all teaching. Professor Palmer 
conceives of teaching as “the most vital of 
the Fine Arts,” and presents as its exponent 
“the ideal teacher.” So interminably true is 
its old maxim, “In teaching we learn,” that 
he regards it a contradiction in terms to 
speak of “a finished teacher.” Each year 
of the thirty-nine he has spent in teaching at 
Harvard has revealed to him, he says, a little 
more of his own “incompetence.” It is 
from just such a devotee of the ideal that 
the best conception of teaching is to be 
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gained. In the seven essays coming first in 
his volume his philosophy of education is 
outlined. A group of “ Harvard Papers” 
follows, of a historic interest that is signifi- 
cant in view of the educational revolution 
that has been accomplished and of Harvard’s 
part init. One of these is a fascinating pic- 
ture of “the most Homeric man I ever 
knew ”—Harvard’s monastic Greek profes- 
sor for forty years, Evangelinus Apostolides 
Sophocles. Four papers by that rare spirit, 
too soon called hence, Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, on the education of women, con- 
clude this illuminating volume. 

Of somewhat broader scope is the collec- 
tion of papers on “ Education and National 
Character,”’' selected from a larger number 
presented last February at the meeting of 
the Religious Education Association. Among 
the contributors are such men as President 
King, Professors Peabody, Stewart, Coe, 
Votaw, Drs. Abbott and Gladden, Dean 
Hodges, and others well known. “Our na- 
tional need,” President King affirms, “is a 
religious need.”” The moral and social prin- 
ciples inseparable from religion receive an 
equal emphasis in this volume. Concerning 
the vexed question of religion in the public 
schools, Professor Votaw shows that the re- 
ligious ideal of life is really at the root of 
our aim and work in the public school; that 
this ideal of life is the core of the Bible, and 
that the Bible can and should be effectively 
used to present it. Only discriminate this 
from an offensive sectarianism, and the ob- 
jections to it are dissolved. From this Mr. 
Henry F. Cope, Secretary of the Association, 
dissents, in singular contrast with such a 
man as the late Professor Huxley, who, 
agnostic though he was, contended for the 
use of the Bible in British schools as “ our 
great national epic.” The wide range of 
these thirty-three papers is indicated by their 
including the field offered by the fraternal 
orders for moral and religious education. 

From the kindergarten to the university 
identical general principles underlie all 
good teaching, and the wise management 
which is virtually one form of good teaching. 
Such principles run through President Eliot's 
lectures on “ University Administration,” * 
in which, of course, management is the 
prominent topic. Here, as in the first three 
of the works above referred to, personality is 
recognized as the vitalizing factor in the 
whole educational process—a lesson effect- 
ively taught by President Eliot’s career 
itself. His conception of the university 

1 Education and National Character. By Henry 
King, Francis Greenwood Peabodv, Lyman Ab ash- 
ington Gladden, and Others Relivious 
Association, Chicago. $1.50. ne 
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president is the same as Dr. Arnold’s con- 
ception of the high school principal—not an 
autocrat, but a leader and co-operator with 
teaching associates. These lectures during 
his fortieth and final year of office embody 
the lessons of an experienced revolution in 
the fields, methods, and apparatus of teach- 
ing, and in the spirit and temper, at least in 
the higher institutions, both of the teacher 
and the taught—a revolution in which he has 
led the great advance. For the governing 
and teaching bodies of the higher institu- 
tions this can hardly be less than a standard 
text-book; likewise also for the aspiring 
young men and women who are fitting for 
such service. Nor can it fail to be highly 


_useful to all thoughtful members of the teach- 


ing profession, and a unifying influence that 
is much needed. President Eliot’s concep- 
tion of what the American university will be 
“when properly organized ” now needs to be 
popularized. “In a democratic society it 
should serve all classes, and therefore com- 
mand the respect and affection of all classes. 
. . . It touches all human interests. ... It 
will find itself realizing its ideal of yesterday, 
though still pursuing eagerly its ideal for 
to-morrow.” 


Louis XVII was one 
of the most mysterious 
characters of history. 
He was born in magnificence. He was 
brought up in the midst of a great tragedy. 
He died—no one knows where or how. Ver- 
sailles, the Tuileries, Varennes, the Fifty 
Days, the Temple, all pass in quick review 
in the pages of “ The Little Dauphin,” by 
Catharine Welch.’ Then, after 1793, come 
this author’s slower-moving chapters, “ The 
Little King of Sorrows,” “The Orphan,” 
etc. Most interesting of all seem the chap- 
ters devoted to “ The,Forty Dauphins ”—the 
forty men who claimed that Louis did not 
die in 1795, and that he still lived, their pre- 
tensions being supported by the incontesta- 
ble resemblance which these self-styled 
dauphins bore to the royal family, a resem- 
blance natural enough when we recall the 
scandalous private life of Louis XIV and 
his successor. The author dismisses each 
of the pretenders as impostors of varying 
degrees of turpitude. One alone, while not 
to be treated at his own valuation, commands 
some respect from her—Naundorff. Many 
readers will be surprised to learn that he 
formed the reason-of-being of at least five 
regular magazines, of which two still survive, 
besides scores of books. The volume is popu- 
lar enough in style to interest readers young 
and old. The second character in French his- 
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tory about whom a book‘ has just been writ- 
ten is the Comte de Rambuteau, the famous 
Chamberlain of Napoleon I. The well-printed 
book, comprising a translation of the memoirs 
edited by the Chamberlain’s grandson, the 
present Count, is of course chiefly valuable 
in the incidental light thrown upon the Em- 
peror. There is just enough of this light to 
make us wish there were more. 


It is to our universities that our 
LBADBRSHIP Republic must look for the best 

leadership quite as much as to 
ourchurches. A university is the’proper place 
for discourse’ on leadership such as Bishop 
Brent has lately given at Harvard, and it 
is fittest when spoken by a leader such as 
he. His lectures * exhibiting the philosophy 
of leadership and the ethical qualifications 
of the true leader of men will stand as a 
classic work on that subject. “ A leader is 
one who has the sense of purpose’for himself 
and the universe of which he is a part in a 
marked degree, and who bears in his charac- 
ter the features discernible in the larger 
order.” The power of the single social 
motive, the power of will, the power of the 
blameless life, form his triple crown, and 
consciousness of a calling from above his 
secretinspiration. In the unaffected humility 
of comradeship with the crowd, making him- 
self one with them, he draws them up into 
sympathy with his passion for righteousness, 
towards which human instincts, when ap- 
pealed to, naturally gravitate. Such was 
Jesus, to whom as the ideal Leader the 
lecturer constantly points. These discourses 
are distinctly inspirational in their presenta- 
tion of great motives and noble examples. 


Certainly one of the most re- 
markable publications of the 
year 1907 was “The Mon- 
gols,” by the late Jeremiah Curtin, the well- 
known scholar and linguist, particularly well 
known as the translator of the works of 
Sienkiewicz. This year we have a continu- 
ation of “The Mongols.” Like it, the 
new volume is dedicated to the President of 
the United States, who justly held Mr. Cur- 
tin in very high esteem, and whose glowing 
introduction to “The Mongols” brought 
universal attention to that work. The new 
volume, “ The Mongols in Russia,” ? takes up 
the story of the domination of this race in 
Russia after their expulsion from China. 
After a preliminary account of Russia from 
862 , when the Scandinavian Rurik began to 
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rule in Novgorod, it describes the invasion of 
Russia by the Mongols in 1237 under Batu, 
Jinghis Khan’s grandson, the ineffectual 
defense they met with, and their subjection 
of the Russians until the end of the Mongol 
rule in that region—1505. Like the preced- 
ing volume, the present is a book of more or 
less brilliant description, and should be 
specially interesting to students of Russian 
history. Certainly it is another proof of 
Mr. Curtin’s laborious and phenomenal abil- 
ity. It needs a manof such ability to search 
the sources and cull therefrom the really 
important facts to illuminate a little-known 
history of three hundred years. We wish, 
however, that the volume were characterized 
by greater simplicity of statement. Itneeds 
editing. Certain pages glow with vividness, 
it is true; but the book, as a whole, will 
hardly appeal to any but the mature student. 
The difference between simplicity and com- 
plexity was well shown in Mr. Curtin’s pre- 
ceding volume, President Roosevelt’s long 
introduction being much more readable, 
especially by the tyro, than Mr. Curtin’s com- 
paratively prolix and detailed statements. 


Mr. Hereward Carrington 
is favorably known as the 
author of a work on “ The 
Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism,” a 
book devoted chiefly to exposing the methods 
by which fraudulent spiritistic mediums 
prey on their credulous patrons. He now 
returns to the subject of spiritism in “ The 
Coming Science,”* a volume made up ofa 
number of miscellaneous essays on the prob- 
lems and theories of psychical research, 
which he believes will be, or at all events 
ought to be, the principal object of scientific 
inquiry in the twentieth century. Certainly 
the opening years of the century have seen a 
growth of interest in psychical research on 
the part of men of science, particularly physi- 
cists and psychologists. But the great major- 
ity of scientists still hold aloof, and it may 
well be doubted whether such a book as Mr. 
Carrington’s “The Coming Science” will 
serve to enlist them in sympathetic co-opera- 
tion. It lays too much stress on the alleged 
necessity for proving life after death as the 
main motive of psychical investigation. And 
it betrays a too obvious tendency to regard 
such proof as having been already obtained. 
In his preface, to be sure, Mr. Carrington 
disclaims advocacy of any particular theory 
or hypothesis. But in his discussion of the 
Piper case, if nowhere else, he allows it to 
become quite evident that he is among those 
who accept the spiritistic hypothesis as the 
only one adequate to explain all the facts. 
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Moreover, he lapses at times into a careless- 
ness of thought as well as expression which 
will scarcely strengthen his plea to the man 
of science. Thus, in examining the tele- 
pathic hypothesis, he agrees with Professor 
Hyslop in insisting that telepathy is not an 
explanation of anything whatever, but at 
once goes on to state his belief that telepathy 

“explains many . .. supernormal phenomena 
which are hardly explicable by any other 
means—short of invoking some sort of spirit- 
ism.” This much by way of criticism. It 
should be added that, regarding the book not 
as an appeal to the incredulous scientist but 
as a brief exposition of the nature, problems, 
and theories of psychical research, it affords 
a helpful introduction to the reading of more 
elaborate works, suchas those of Myers and 
Podmore, dealing with the subject in detail. 


A fundamental problem of re- 
ligion, common to Hebrew 
prophets and psalmists  to- 
gether with modern thinkers—the difficulty 
of making God in thought what he is in fact, 
the supreme reality—receives from Presi- 
dent King,' of Oberlin, the lucid and helpful 
treatment which has drawn appreciation 
to his preceding books. Pointing first to 
such causes of mental difficulty as are re- 
movable, such as states of bodily, mental, or 
moral unhealth, misunderstandings, philo- 
sophical specters, verbal and logical fallacies 
and bugbears, he advises against straining to 
believe. “ There is no sound reason, philo- 
sophical or scientific, for denying that God 
has actual access to our minds.” Conviction 
of his reality “is not to be simply our prod- 
uct.” We have a right to count on his help. 
Other causes of difficulty, not so remov- 
able, are shown in the limitations and fluctu- 
ations common to human life. Even the 


THE WAY 
TO REALITY 


lower life of the flesh has its misgivings as" 


well as the higher life of the spirit. But 
“religious convictions are unusually sensi- 
tive to moral changes.” It is in our con- 
sciously best hours that the spiritual world 
seems most real. Its reality to us is less to 
be thought out than wrought out. So said 
Tennyson: 
“ Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out.” 

God’s unobtrusiveness is adapted to the 
training of his children to seek him of free 
choice and with the whole heart. The very 
questionings which it raises could not rise 
but from the reality that isthus veiled. The 
way into this reality opens in an honest rec- 
ognition “that the spiritual life is essentially 
a life of personal relations with men and 


The Seeming Unreality of the Spiritual Life. By Henry 
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with God.” We come into the great spheres 
of moral and esthetic value not without 
assistance from those who have already en- 
tered; we “stay persistently in presence of 
the best” in the sphere where we seek to 
attain, and in honest response to it. Since 
Jesus knew God best, we must therefore 
seek and stay in his companionship. Fulfill 
“the conditions of a deepening friendship 
with God.” This, says Dr. King, is all, and 
this is fully accomplished only in _ per- 
sonal attachment to Christ. This way is 
shown to abide the test of all the trends of 
modern thought, as well as the practical test 
of the survival of the fittest in the struggle of 
the world. The main lines of theistic argu- 


. ment, with their inseparable limitations and 


safeguards, receive the stamp of full assur- 
ance only in approach to Christ. As to the 
various doctrines associated with Christian 
theism, Dr. King observes that they are not 
all on the same level. The value of any 
doctrine depends on its relation to spjritual 
life. Every Christian must grow his doc- 
trine out of his own experience of communion 
with God, and in “ modest open-mindedness 
to the experience of others.” The common- 
sense teaching of this book is that the uni- 
verse cannot lack sustenance for the deepest 
longings of man’s religious nature. The 
Power upholding all things must be a Power 
that loves us. To solve the problem of its 
reality we have only, as in every sphere of 
value, to act upon our faith, if we would real- 
ize the object of faith. 


We are prone to think only of gold 
when we consider Alaska. It is for- 
tunate, therefore, that during recent years a 
number of volumes have appeared which 
call attention to scenery rather than to the 
country’s mineral wealth. Such a book is 
Mrs. Higginson’s.' While Alaskan economic 
resources are described with great fullness, 
the most salient quality of Mrs. Higginson’s 
book lies in its description of scenery; for 
instance, of the mountain Shishaldin: 

Owing to the mists, it is almost impossible to ob 
tain a sharp negative of Shishaldin from the water. 
They played with it constantly. They wrapped soft, 
rose-colored scarfs about its crest ; they wound girdles 
of purple and gold and pearl about its middle; they 
set rayed gold upon it like a crown. Now and then 
for a few seconds at a time they drew away completely 
as if to contemplate its loveliness, and then, as if 
overcome and compelled by its dazzling brilliance, 
they flung themselves back upon it impetuously and 
crushed it . . . from our view. 

The country’s real splendor, writes Mrs. 
Higginson, lies west of Sitka. In none of 
the previous books on Alaska is such em- 
phasis put upon the spell which falls on every 
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lover of beauty who journeys throughout 
that vast region which the natives call 
Al-ay-ek-sa and the Russians Alashka. We 
call it Alaska. Vitus Behring was moved by 
inspiration when he set out to discover and 
explore the continent lying to the eastward 
of the Pacific; and two great Americans, 
Sumner and Seward, were inspired when, 
nearly a century and a half later, they saved 
for us the country that Behring discovered. 
Thousands of settlers are now developing 
that country; thousands of tourists visit it 
every summer. But most of those tourists, 
seeing only Juneau, Sitka, Wrangell, and 
Skaguay, know as much about Alaska, pro- 
tests Mrs. Higginson, as a foreigner who, 
landing in New York, should go straight to 
Niagara Falls and return at once to his own 
country would know about America. 


It is no surprise to find Dr. R. G. 
Thwaites’s “ Wisconsin”* an un- 
usually good piece of work. An accomplished 
historian, a recognized authority on the his- 
tory of the early West and Northwest, and 
enjoying unlimited access to the invaluable 
documentary material stored in the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Library, he has given us an 
account of his State that is as entertaining 
as it is scholarly. In some respects, partic- 
ularly with regard to the period of explora- 
tion and first settlement, his little volume 
both amplifies and corrects existing knowl 
edge. Dr. Thwaites divides the history of 
Wisconsin into three periods, corresponding 
to the three political régimes of New France, 
Great Britain, and the United States. His 
chief concern is with the first and third, for, 
as he makes clear, the British influence on 
its political development and its civilization 
was negligible; whereas the French influ 
ence, beginning with the advent of Nicolet, 
Radisson, Groseilliers, Menard, and other 
seventeenth-century explorers, fur-traders, 


WISCONSIN 


and missionaries, so profoundly affected Wis- 


consin that it remained a French Province 
long after New France had become only a 
memory. The romance of this early French 
period has always had a peculiar attraction 
for Dr. Thwaites, and he here dwells on it 
lingeringly—somewhat too lingeringly, per- 
haps, though he tells the story so well that 
few will be disposed to criticise him for giv- 
ing an over-abundance of detail, and for occa- 
sionally wandering rather far afield. Com- 
ing down to modern times, he shows himself 
a stanch son of Wisconsin, proud of its past, 
confident as to its future. “ Fertile, health. 
ful, and beautiful,” he affirms, “ witl: vast 

Wisconsin: The Americanization of a French Settle- 
met Gold Thwaites. (American C 


ommon- 
wealths Houghton Mifflin Company, 
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natural resources as yet but slightly drawn 
upon, it has come to be recognized as among 
the most energetic, enterprising, and pro- 
gressive of American commonwealths—per- 
haps most markedly enterprising in the 
matters of popular education and the science 
of government.” His book carries the his- 
tory of the State to’an astonishingly recent 
date, contains much statistical information 
that is really informative, and is provided 
with an excellent index. 


Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson 
has secured wide reading in this 
country and has made many 
friends by reason of the quiet, meditative 
vein of his thought, the refinement and agree- 
able atmosphere which pervades his books, 
and his ability to touch, not too heavily, the 
graver questions of life. He belongs in the 
succession of those quiet associates who 
make for the cultivation of ripeness, sweet- 
ness, and intelligence. His verse’ is in no 
sense poetry of a high order; but it shows 
the practiced hand of the intelligent crafts- 
man, well trained and disciplined; the same 
vein of quiet, wholesome sentiment that runs 
through his essays, the same sensitiveness to 
the beauty of nature and to the beauty of 
moral dignity and spiritual purity. A poem 
selected almost at random will show the qual- 
ity of this book : 


THE WATER-OUSEL 
A shadow by the water’s edge,— 
A flasi across the mossy ledge 
That stems tne roaring race. 
Dark were his plumes as dim twilight, 
The crescent on his throat gleamed white, 
The breeze was in his face. 


I follow, but he flies before, 

And when I gain the sandy shore, 
Close, close, methinks, behind— 

His tiny footprints speck the beach, 

He fleets to some sequestered reach, 
A shadow on the wind. 


Love flies me as that dusky bird. 
I too have marked his flight, and heard 

The rustle of his wings. 
He leads me with divine deceit, 
To trace the print of vanished feet, 

Not where he nests and sings. 
valuable handbook 

the collector of 

prints or engravings, 
or for any one who wants to know how to go 
about starting a collection, has been written 
by Frank Weitenkampf, the curator of prints 
in the New York Public Library. Prints 
include etchings, dry-points, copper, steel, 
and wood engravings, mezzotints, litho- 
graphs, and such rarer processes as aqua- 


! The Poems of A.C. Benson. The John Lane Company, 


MR. BENSON 
IN VERSE 


HOW TO APPRECIATE for 
PRINTS 


York. 50, net. F Wei 
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tints, monotype, soft ground etching, etc. 
Mr. Weitenkampf describes in untechnical 
language each of these processes, and tells 
who have been and are the most prominent 
followers of each of them and what are the 
best examples of their work. He gives good 
suggestions to the embryo collector of prints 
as to directions in which interesting ventures 
may be made. He, of course, advises spe- 
cialization in collecting, and points out some 
little-occupied fields in which good material 
may be obtained at small prices. The title 
of Mr. Weitenkampf’s book is “How to 
Appreciate Prints,” and the rule which he 
lays down is the one which is common to 
all arts—repeated observation of its best 
examples—or, as he expresses it, “ first to 
see, and second to see, and third to see yet 
more.” 


PUBLIC OPINION . 


President Roosevelt has been 
the fountain-head of most of 
the streams of public interest 
pouring through our country during the last 
eight vears, but his advocacy of a great 
American navy has added not only an ele- 
ment of public interest but one of public 
menace as well. No one doubts his honesty 
of purpose, and we all have a genuine admi- 
ration for his great abilities, but I believe his 
favorite method of attempting to preserve 
international peace to be radically wrong. 
It is true that he called the Hague Court of 
Arbitration into beneficent activities, and it 
was largely due to him that the Peace of 
Portsmouth was achieved and the terrible 
Russo-Japanese War brought to an end; but 
it is precisely because of his character and 
ability, and because of the services he has 
rendered to the cause of peace, that his 
championship of a great armament in the 
name of peace makes him a menace to its 
preservation. 


DO WE NEED A 
NAVY? 


-— The President’s address at Newport last 
summer contains the following arguments: ~ 


First, we need a big navy in order to enforce 
our immigration policy. Secondly, we need 
it to enforce the Monroe Doctrine. Thirdly, 
we need a navy so big that no other nation 
will dare attack us. And, fourthly, we need 
a navy which can leave its fortified ports, 
seek for its opponent, and “hammer that 
opponent until he quits fighting.” 

Taking up these arguments in detail, we 
find: First, that the immigration policy of 
the United States has been in danger only 
when we have not lived up to the spirit of 
our treaties with foreign nations. 
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Second: Long before the era of naval ex- 
pansion the Monroe Doctrine was enforced— 
not because of the possession of a big navy, 
or threat of war, but because of enlightened 
public opinion in foreign countries. 

The third argument is based upon that 
cheerful medizval idea that one’s neighbors 
are a gang of bandits ready to seize the first 
opportunity of attacking us. In view of the 
pacific development of modern public opinion 
throughout the civilized world, and in view 
of America’s geographical isolation, this idea 
of the family of nations is so absurd as to be 
laughable, if it were not so mortifying and 
its results so costly. 

Mr. Roosevelt's fourth argument in favor 


-of a great navy is a revelation indeed! The 


candid suggestion that our own fleets pursue 
the peaceful and civilized industry of “ ham- 
mering,”’ while our opponents are engaged 
in the warlike and savage brutality of “ fight- 
ing,” provokes an involuntary smile. 

The folly and wickedness of our enor- 
mously increasing armaments may be illus- 
trated in many ways, but in reply to the four 
arguments noted above may be mentioned 
here the four following: 

First, the economic burden of great arma- 
ments. The present naval policy seems 
destined to result a each one of the States 
of the Union having as its namesake a man- 
of-war. A short mathematical calculation 
would reveal the number of miles of macad- 
amized roads, or the development in the 
educational system, which might be procured 
in each State by foregoing the honor of a 
naval leviathan as a namesake. 

Secondly, not only is the expense of build- 
ing and maintaining a war-ship very heavy, 
but its folly is apparent when the said ship’s 
short life of usefulness is ‘considered. We 
are told that the life of the best man-of-war 
is from twelve to twenty years: this means 
that every generation ‘must not only build 


' but also rebuild its fleet of war-ships. Be- 


sides, the invention of new devices of attack 
has made ships of the best-known type obso- 
lete within a few years. 

In the third place, President Roosevelt's 
armament policy invites the very evil of war- . 
fare which he deplores. He looks upon his 
navy chiefly as a means of defense, but other 
nations regard it as a defiance and a menace. 
The very worst feature of the big navy pol- 
icy—worse than its expense or its folly from 
the military point of view—is that it isthe chief 
obstacle to international arbitration. Both 
reason and experience prove that it has this 
unfortunate result. If my neighbor and | 
should desire to establish a court for the 
adjudication of differences between us, the 
worst possible way to accomplish that end 
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would be to equip our lawns with tigers, 
lions, and other ferocious animals. When 
trial by jury for criminal offenses took the 
place of trial by battle, the great reform was 
not accomplished by increasing the weight 
of the armor or lengthening the spears of 
England’s citizens. The history of disarma- 
ment on the Great Lakes between the United 
States and Canada, and the limitation of 
armaments on the frontier between Chilli 
and Argentina, point out the right path 
toward universal arbitration and disarma- 
ment. 

Finally, the increasing armaments policy 
is to be deplored because it is dethroning 
the ideal of America as the Sir Galahad 
among nations. There was a time when it 
could be truly said that our country’s 
“strength was as the strength of ten, be- 
cause its heart was pure.” That ideal of the 
youthful peaceful giant of the West, whose 
ports were without a gun, and ,whose war- 
ships were designed solely to perform the 
police duty of the seas, has been shattered, 
and we are in danger of coming to be classed 
with those military despots who from the 
time of Babylon and ancient Rome have 
made a desert and called it peace. 

When Madame Roland ascended the guil- 
lotine during the French Revolution, and 
looked around her upon the {liberty caps of 
the men who had strewn the streets of Paris 
with the bodies and blood of their victims, 
she exclaimed: “O Liberty, Liberty, what 
crimes are committed in thy name!” And 
when the advocate of peace by means of 
arbitration hears the blessings of peace 
proclaimed by those who are intent on the 
enormous increase of ow navy, he may well 
exclaim: “O Peace, Peace, what crimes 
are committed in thy name!” 

Let us, then, put an end in our New World 
to this pernicious philosophy of blood and 
iron; let us make sight and not might our 
motto; let us make justice and not victory 
on land or sea our aim; let us make arbi- 
tration and not armament our method; and 
let us seek as our leader toward the goal of 
international peace, not any god of batay 
but the Prince of Peace. 


In the world’s present stage of civilization 
a nation, like a town, must have physical 
means to enforce its laws, and, if need be, to 
drive away ill-disposed marauders. Only 
the “philosophic Anarchist” advocates the 
instant abolition of the police or the militia, 
and the navy is our National sea police and 
militia in one. The United States would 


gladly join with other nations to establish 
ai: international court with an international 
army and navy to enforce its decrees; until 
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that is done we must have our own navy— 
and so long as we have one it should be 
powerful and well trained.— THE EbITorRs. 


I am sure that many a fine ser- 
mon has missed its purpose by 
being delivered in an ordinary conversa- 
tional tone which is by no means sufficiently 
loud to be heard in a church auditorium, 
and often the voice drops to a whisper which 
perhaps the speaker thinks makes a thought 
more effective. Why should not theological 
students who expect to go out and preach, 
go through with a very thorough course in 
voicejtraining and gestures? It would seem 
that with a three years’ course a great many 
of them ought to do a great deal better in 
that way. It takes a pretty good faithful 
Christian, one willing at all times to do his 
duty, who will attend church Sunday after 
Sunday knowing that he will lose about half 
of the sermon simply because the minister 
does not raise his voice loud enough to be 
heard farther than the front seats. A friend 
of ours living in a near-by city attended a 
Thanksgiving service, and said she went 
home nervously tired out /ryimgto hear. She 
sat a little back of the middle of the church. 
She afterwards heard that it was a beautiful 
sermon. What about actors on the stage? 
They have to make themselves heard. If 
they did not, how long would they hold an 
audience ? HEARER. 


VERY TRUE 


The passengers on the Re 
public were brave. “Fhe boyy 
and girls of Kowaliga, if one 
may compare small things with great, are 
also brave. With their school-house in 
roaring flames over their heads, they marched 
out in calmness and order. In half an hour 
what a sight met theirgaze! The four build- 


A PHCENIX FOR 
KOWALIGA 


‘ings, erected with so much labor and with 


such slow, patient endeavor, all in ashes! 
The flames from an overheated stove, fanned 
by fierce winds, had licked up the pine wood 
completely. Nothing is left of twelve years’ 
anxiety and ceaseless striving on the part of 
Mr. William E. Benson—who is sponsor for 
the Kowaliga school in Alabama—but the 
barn and one or two small buildings. It is 
pitiful. 

But the two hundred and fifty children need 
education still. The group of forty boys and 
girls who lived in the school and carried on 
the various industries connected with the 
farm and the domestic life must again have 
ahome. The twelve teachers must go on 
with their work. The school must rise from 
its ashes, and, like the fabled bird, be created 
for a longer life than at first. 

This is quite possible if the friends of the 
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school will rally to its aid. The prospect is 
more hopeful than it would be in many places. 
The Dixie Industrial Company, which is not 
a part of the school, but which furnishes 
employment to the boys who are there edu- 
cated, has sawmills and logs. Timber can 
be furnished at very reasonable rates from 
this source. Plenty of hard wood and skilled 
men can easily make the furniture needed. 
But more important than all is the fact that 
the hillsides are dotted over with beautiful 
building stones, of which fireproof walls can 
easily be constructed with student labor. 
Undoubtedly, too, the colored farmers will 
do as they did before, contribute their own 
labor and the labor of oxen and mules in 
hauling material for building. This is a 
clear case of helping people to help them- 
selves. If fifteen thousand dollars can be 
raised, the school may rise fairer and better 
and more endurable. It depends on our 
friends, who can in this way show their 
appreciation of the fine work that the Ben- 
sons, father and son, have done for the up- 
building of this rural community. 

Not too much may be counted on from 
the insurance, for, in the first place, it is diffi- 
cult for colored people to get insurance, 
though these buildings carried all that was 
allowed ; and, in the next place, insurance 
companies have a way of interposing so 
many technicalities that we must raise 
enough for the work without waiting for their 
action. 

From repeated visits to this school, of a 
week at a time, I feel amply justified in urg- 
ing generous hearts to respond to this appeal, 
and to help at once, and liberally. Contri- 
butions are to be sent to Mr. Clarence H. 
Kelsey, President Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company, 176 Broadway, New York. 

ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


A friend of The Outlook 
suggests the printing of 
the following poem, which 
has interested many thousands of people as 
an exposition in verse of a broad and true 
view of a right personal attitude to religion. 
There has been a great deal of inquiry in 
many papers about the authorship of this 
poem. It was written by Mrs. Slosson with- 
out intention of publication, and sent to the 
late Dr. Houghton, of the famous Little 
Church Around the Corner in New York 
City. He was interested, and, with Mrs. 
Slosson’s consent, he circulated the poem 
widely in pamphlet form. Later on it crept 
into various religious papers and the mag- 


HIGH CHURCH OR 
LOW CHURCH P 


azines anonymously, and was sometimes 
incorrectly attributed to various writers.— 
THE EDITORS. 


PUZZLED 
BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 


You ask me whether I’m High Church, 
You ask me whether I’m Low; 

I wish you'd tell the difference, 
For I’m sure that I don’t know. 

I’m just a plain old body, 
And my brain works pretty slow; 

So I don’t know whether I’m High Church, 
And I don’t know whether I’m Low. 


I’m trying to be a Christian 
In the plain, old-fashioned way 
Laid down in my mother’s Bible, 
And I read it every day ; 
Our blessed Lord’s life in the Gospels, 
Or a comforting Psalm of old, 
Or a bit from the Revelation 
Of the city whose streets are gold. 


Then I pray; why, I’m generally praying, 
Though I don’t always kneel or speak out. 
But I ask the dear Lord, and keep asking 
Till I fear he is all tired out; 
A piece of the Litany sometimes, 
The Collect, perhaps, for the day, 
Or a scrap of a prayer that my mother 
So long ago learned me to say. 


But now my poor memory’s failing, 
And often and often I find 

That never a prayer from the Prayer-Book 
Will seem to come into my mind. 

But I know what I want, and I ask it, 
And I make up the words as I go. 

Do you think now that shows I ain’t Hi 
Do you think that it means I am Low 


My blessed old husband has left me; 

*Tis years since God took him away ; 
I know he is safe, well, and happy, 

And yet, when I kneel down to pray, 
Perhaps it is wrong, but I never 

Leave the old man’s name out of my prayer, 
But I ask the dear Lord to do for him 

What I would do if I was there. 


Of course He can do it much better; 
But He knows, and He surely won’t mind 
The worry about her old husband 
Of the old woman left here behind. 
So I pray, and I pray, for the old man, 
And I’m sure that I shall till I die; 
So maybe that proves I ain’t Low Church, 
And maybe it shows I am High. 


My old father was never a Churchman, 
But a Scotch Presbyterian saint. 

Still, his white head is shining in Heaven, 
I don’t care who says that it ain’t. 

To one of our blessed Lord’s — 
That old man was certain to 

And now do you think I am High Church? 
Are you sure that I ain’t pretty Low? 


I tell you, it’s all just a muddle, 
Too much for a body like me; 
I'll wait till I join my old husband, 
And then we shall see what we'll see. 
Don’t ask me again, if you please, sir, 
For really it worries me so, 
And I don’t know whether I’m High Church, 
And I don’t know whether I’m Low. 
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A Review of President 


Roosevelt's Administration 


III-ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL INFLUENCES 


BY JAMES RUDOLPH GARFIELD 
Secretary of the Interior 


This is the third of four articles which together will comprise a review of the most 
important aspects of President Roosevelt’s Administration. The first article, on the 
Administration’s Human and Social Conditions, by Francis E. Leupp, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, appeared in The Outlook of February 6; the second, on the 
Administration’s International Relations, by James Brown Scott, Solicitor of the 


week.—THE EDITORS. 


State Department, in The Outlook for February 13. 
ism and Public Service of the Administration, by Lyman Abbott, will appear next 


The last article, on the Patriot- 


HE economic and industrial con- 

ditions existing at the beginning 

of President Roosevelt’s admin- 
istration, in brief, were as follows: 

The corporation problem was urgent. 
In the expanding business of the country 
corporations had taken the place of indi- 
viduals and partnerships. The centralized 
organization and the limited liability offered 
by the corporate form made the corpora- 
tion an admirable, an essential, agency for 
carrying on our great enterprises. The 
States were vying with one another in 
bidding for “ the incorporation business ” 
by offering special inducements and great, 
unrestricted powers. The greater cor- 
porations had become National in fact 
though not in law, extending their business 
far beyond the jurisdiction of the State of 
their organization, and the States were 
either indifferent or felt their helplessness 
to stop abuses or provide effective regula- 
tion. 

Federal legislation had already been 
enacted for the regulation of inter-State 
commerce and the prohibition of combi- 
nations which were monopolistic or in 
restraint of trade, but the operations of 
these laws were far from satisfactory. 

Transportation problems were neces- 
Sary parts of the general industrial con- 
ditions. The railways had for the most 


part passed through the early period of 


construction and were engaged with the 
questions of maintenance, operation, and 
consolidation. Railway rate wars had in 
great measure passed. Railway-owners 
appreciated that the great transportation 
companies must be managed through 
co-operation rather than conflict with one 
another, if they were to serve the public 
properly and be profitable to their own- 
ers. Rebates and special discriminations 
were the rule. The favored big shippers 
were able to drive their less favored com- 
petitors from the field by unfair methods. 

Labor had progressed along similar 
lines of organization and combination, but 
of necessity less rapidly than capital and 
with greater difficulty. Strikes, boycotts, 
lockouts, were of frequent occurrence 
and disastrous to both labor and capital. 
There was generally a feeling of mutual 
distrust between employer and employee. 

The general commercial conditions of 
the country were good when measured by 
the volume of business, the accumulated 
earnings of capital and labor, and our 
trade with the world. And yet, underly- 
ing this prosperity, there were forces at 
work and conditions existing which gave 
the most serious concern to every thought- 
ful citizen. 

The ordinary business man felt the 
pressure of competition from the great 


corporations which he could neither meet 
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nor understand; the highways of com- 
merce were not free; the small shipper 
suffered from a disadvantage which he 
could not overcome nor explain; the 
greater corporations, by consolidation and 
by combination, were acquiring monopolis- 
tic control of many industries ; tremendous 
individual fortunes were being made by 
the mere increase in stock capitalization, 
without any corresponding increase in 
property itself. 

The old personal responsibility of the 
individual business man had nearly dis- 
appeared. Behind the form of the corpo- 
ration, through its officers, directors, or 
managers, its real owners could secretly 
and deviously conduct great business 
enterprises. ‘They were beyond the reach 
of public opinion. Concentrated power 
in the hands of the leaders of industry 
had increased enormously; but with this 
had come a sinister decrease in their per- 
sonal responsibility. Under such condi- 
tions, gross misuse of corporate power 
was easy and comparatively safe, and it 
was inevitable that the most flagrant 
industrial abuses would arise. 

Labor was no more free from difficul- 
ties than was capital. Between the em- 
_ ployer and the employee there seemed to 
be an irreconcilable conflict, capital seek- 
ing to reduce the cost of production, to 
Increase its output and gain a greater 
profit; labor desirous of obtaining a 
greater wage, shorter hours, and better 
conditions in mine, workshop, and factory; 
all these necessarily tending to increase 
the cost of production. Some labor organi- 
zations suffered from unscrupulous or dis- 
honest leaders exactly as some corpora- 
tions suffered. 

We had been recklessly using our nat- 
ural resources. ‘The public domain was 
being despoiled at a terrific rate ; hundreds 
of thousands of acres of land had been 
illegally taken; millions of feet of timber, 
millions of tons of coal, were being wasted 
or held for private speculation. While, 
under the homestead law, thousands of 
settlers were building homes and develop- 
ing many sections of the country, there 
were many places where big private inter- 
ests had fraudulently acquired or were so 
using the public domain as to prevent or 
seriously interfere with further settlement 
by home-makers. 
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Both irrigation and the development of 
water power on any large scale were in 
their infancy ; whatever had been done or 
attempted was by private interests. ‘There 
was no serious attempt to protect the 
public interest in the use of water and to 
so regulate the operations of private inter- 
ests as to prevent monopoly or extortion- 
ate rates. 

I do not forget that in our industrial life 
the great balance was for good. Marvel 
ous progress had been made. The foun- 
dation of business was sound. There were 
some instances of men in control of great 
corporations recognizing and fulfilling their 
obligations to the public. Most of the 
evil was the result of too rapid develop- 
ment and speculation. Our resources and 
wealth were so great that we, as a people, 
had not yet realized the need of prevent- 
ing waste. 
grow rich—we had failed to provide 
proper control over the engines we set in 
motion ; too often public needs and inter- 
ests were forgotten. 

The policy of President Roosevelt in 
dealing with these conditions has _ been 
clear and consistent. It is based upon a 
few simple propositions : 

Efficient publicity—that is, giving to the 
public accurate information upon matters 
which concern it. 

Governmental regulation of inter-State 
business. Proper regulation will not de- 
stroy individual initiative and enterprise, 
but will prevent the abuse of industrial 
or corporate power. 

Equality of opportunity. The denial 
of special privilege leaves each individual 
free to work out such success as his own 
abilities warrant. 

Equality upon the highways of com- 
merce. The prevention of rebates, dis- 
criminations, and devices by which one set 
of men or certain favored shippers are 
given advantages, benefits, or privileges 
which are denied to their competitors. 

Recognition of the obligations which 
men owe to one another, which capital 
owes to labor and which labor owes to 
capital; which government owes to all 
people to prevent aggression or imposition 
by those who wield great political or indus- 
trial power. This means that men must 
be treated as individuals, not in mass; 
that the lives and happiness of men, 
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women, and children, and the steady im- 
provement of the standard of living and 
of business morals, are of greater impor- 
tance than mere financial gain. 

The conservation and wise use of our 
natural resources. Conservation implies 
development, the prevention of waste or 
monopolistic control, and handing our re- 
sources in general down to future genera- 
tions better fitted to serve wants than we 
received them. 

The vigorous and impartial enforcement 
of law. 

Every step taken in dealing with the 
economic and industrial problems has been 
based upon one or more of these funda- 
mental propositions. There has been a 
logical, orderly sequence in developing the 
general policy. 

Publicity requires the careful, system- 
atic investigation of industrial conditions. 
These investigations are carried on by 
various agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Bureau of Corporations, 
created for the purpose of reaching the 
industrial corporations which had not be- 
fore been subjected to any Federal control, 
investigates the greater industries engaged 
in production and manufacture. The 
Bureau of Labor has taken up the special 
questions arising out of the relations 
between employer and employee, the con- 
ditions under which men work in mines, 
shops, on railways; the cost of living and 
the rates of wage. The Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission examines the transpor- 
tation companies and studies their prob- 
lems. The Departments of Agriculture 
and the Interior investigate the problems 
of production, of natural resources, their 
use, waste, and conservation. All these 
governmental agencies have been used for 
the purpose of obtaining facts and giving 
information to which the public is entitled 
regarding the economic and industrial life 
of the Nation. 

Such investigations are not in any sense 
an infringement upon or an abndgment 
of private rights; they are based upon the 
right of the public to know what the 
resources of the country are, how they are 
controlled, what the corporations created 
»y the public are doing, who their owners 
and managers are, their relations with one 
another, their properties, and how their 
corporate powers are used. 


On the other hand, proper publicity 
does not mean mere idle curiosity nor the 
exposure of private details of business 
management, nor the publication of facts 
which can be useful only to competitors. 

Efficient publicity will protect the public 
against the misuse of power, the perpetra- 
tion of fraud, or the violation of law. It 
would quickly degenerate into an abuse 
itself if it became burdensomely inquisi- 
torial and were used by one private interest 
to take advantage of the proper business 
secrets of competitors. 

Publicity, like every other great power 
which is capable of good use, may be 
grossly misused, but this is no reason for 
failing to use it. The possibility of abuse 
should make us wisely safeguard its use. 
The full protection and support of a great 
corporation that is shown to be honestly 
and wisely managed is just as necessary 
as is the exposure and punishment of a 
corporation found to be dishonestly or 
unfairly conducted. 

The inventory of our resources which 
has been taken shows how they have been 
wasted ; how they can be wisely used in 
accordance with the needs of this genera- 
tion, and, in addition, preserved and con- 


served for future use; the knowledge of’ 


the extent to which private interests have 
already acquired control of our resources ; 
the ineffectiveness of our laws, some of 
which are too lax, others too strict. The 
knowledge of all those facts makes possible 
the prevention of further improper acqui- 


sition and waste, and affords a sound basis 


upon which to legislate wisely. 

Publicity applied to corporations restores 
individual responsibility. The true owner 
can no longer hide behind directors who 
may be mere puppets, nor excuse his own 
liability under cover of corporate action. 
Publicity stamps the corporation with the 
character of the individual who owns it. 
The corporation manager who can act in 
the dark and conceal the records of his 
transaction will dare to do that which good 
morals or the law prohibits, but if his every 
action is subjected to the inspection of 
public officers, he then will have to face 
public opinion, exactly as the private citizen 
does, and will not dare defy it. 

Investigations of mines, workshops, 
factories, railways, of the methods and 
conditions under which food products are 
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manufactured, of the living conditions in 
the crowded centers of industry and popu- 
lation—all these make conditions known 
to the public. By thus sanely arousing an 
intelligent public opinion we can drive out 
wrong and abuse, exactly as we drive out 
disease and dirt by letting in the light of 
day. 

Accurate information about the causes 
of labor disputes and knowledge of labor 
organizations, coupled with information 
regarding corporations and employers, 
makes possible conference upon common 
ground and affords the opportunity for 
conciliation and peaceful settlements of 
disputes which otherwise inevitably end in 
conflict because of ignorance of the actual 
conditions and mutual misunderstanding 
or distrust. | 

However, it is not enough merely to 
have facts. Powerful corporations, great 
industrial agencies, exercise tremendous 
influence im political as well as commercial 
life. If they are not controlled by the 
Government, they will cogtrol the Govern- 
ment. 

The remedies suggested to meet these 
conditions are, on the one hand, Govern- 
ment ownership, and, on the other, regu- 
lation. 

President Roosevelt wisely chose regu- 
lation. Regulation preserves individual 
initiative and individual success, which 
Government ownership destroys. Regu- 
lation prevents the Government from 
being overburdened with the domg of 
things which can best be done by private 
enterprise. Regulation preserves the 
public interests, prevents unjust aggres- 
sion by the strong and the powerful. 

The degree to which regulation shall 
be carried depends wholly upon the need 
as developed in industrial life. It is to be 
remembered that private interest is but 
human nature—that it is always sure to 
look out for itself; whereas the public 
interest is in constant need of protection 
against the aggression of private interest. 

Such care of the public interest results 
in domg away with special privilege and 
affording equality of opportunity to all 
individuals and equality of treatment upon 
the highways of commerce. This is the 
only basis of true progress. Any attempt 
to equalize individual capacity, individual 
success, is degrading, but the effort to equal- 
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ize opportunity and enforce equality of 
treatment under the law is uplifting. It in- 
spires each individual with honest ambition 
to attain high mdividual success, and makes 
possible its attainment. It makes our 
business machinery permanently efficient, 
as it puts men at the top simply because 
of ability and honesty, not because they 
are shrewd in getting unfair advantages. 

It is such publicity and such regulation 
that President Roosevelt has been trying 
to obtam. Much has been achieved; not 
only is our industrial life cleaner and more 
sound, but the foundation for future devel- 
opment has been made deep and strong. 
Public opinion approves the general policy 
of publicity. The work thus far has not 
been done without great difficulty, great 
opposition, but the result is a complete 
justification. Our people have been 
shocked because of the disclosures of 
business dishonesty and corruption, but 
fortunately the action was taken in time 
and the abuses checked before they had 
permanently injured our commercial life. 
Business distress indeed followed, but that 
distress was due to the abuses, not to the 
light that was turned upon them. Legiti- 
mate business has been strengthened and 
confidence in it restored because of the 
publicity given to business abuses. Re- 
bates, discriminations, and similar devices 
for favoring special interests have been 
stopped. ‘To-day there is an equality of 
opportunity in business, an equality of 
treatment upon the highways of commerce, 
such as has not heretofore existed. 

A spirit for honesty and decency in bus- 
iness prevails; corporation officers refrain 
from doing many things which a few years 
ago were, unfortunately, customary. A 
higher standard of conduct is now essen- 
tial to success ; this generation of business 
men see that the rule, “ anything to win,” 
will no longer be tolerated. The public 
rightly requires that there be but one 
standard of honesty—the same for busi- 
ness conduct as for private hfe. 

The first long steps have been taken 
toward governmental regulation. The 
Federal Government has increased its 
degree of control over inter-State trans- 
portation, and has extended its affirmative 
direct action over industrial corporations 
and agencies whose operations extend 
beyond the limit of single States. There 
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have been set in motion the great currents 
of public opinion that will support and 
carry through this advance. 

The modern buccaneers of commerce, 
that is, the business men who ignored the 
law because of the conflict between Na- 
tional and State jurisdiction, are being 
overhauled and made to yield obedience 
to competent authority. The boundary 
line between National and State control is 
being fixed. There soon will be but little 
chance for evasion of law because of un- 
certainty of jurisdiction. 

President Roosevelt’s experience had 
brought him in close personal relationship 
with all phases of human life and activity. 
He understands and appreciates the 
causes and the trend of the great social 
movements of to-day. He is keenly alive 
to the social, moral, and educational wel- 
fare of our people. He is interested in 
men as individuals, not as members of 
any particular section, class, or race. His 
effort has been to bring men together 
upon common ground where wise confer- 
ence can be had. Hehas brought con- 
tending forces face to face, thus lessening 
the dangers of misunderstanding and 
compelling each to see clearly the other’s 
condition and difficulties. He acts upon 
the proposition that permanent govern- 
ment and useful social organization depend 
upon the fulfillment of duty by the ind- 
vidual. The social, industrial, and polit- 
ical rights men demand should be gained 
and enjoyed only as a result of duties 
performed. 

The work of the Country Life Com- 
mission is the last and one of the most 
important steps taken in the study of our 
economic conditions. ‘This work will give 
an answer to the question, “ Why do so 
many good men and women abandon the 
farm ?”” and will result in an intelligent 
plan for the improvement of economic and 
social conditions in agricultural life. 

The material prosperity of our country 
depends, of course, upon its natural re- 
sources. It is indeed fortunate that we 
have been aroused to the need of imme- 
diate action to prevent further destruction 
and waste. 

The creation of the National Forests ; 
the reclamation of arid lands; the with- 
drawal of our coal, oil, gas, and phos- 
phate lands for classification and investi- 


gation ; suggestions for wise use and bet- 
ter methods of disposing of such lands ; 
the study of the beneficial uses to which 
water can be put; the steps taken to pre- 
vent the monopolization of the water and 
electric power; the plans for the more 
permanent improvement of our water- 
ways—all these are involved in the con- 
servation problem, and each is an essential 
part of the economic policies of this 
Administration. 

President Roosevelt has not been con- 
tent with simply pointing out needed 
changes and urging new legislation, but 
he has done what was possible under 
conditions as he found them. Laws have 
been impartially, vigorously enforced. The 
fact that a law was weak or insufficient 
was no excuse for failing to enforce it; it 
often happens that the enforcement of a 
poor law makes possible its more speedy 
amendment or repeal. Civil and criminal 
statutes have been enforced against all 
classes and conditions of men. There has 
been no unjust assault, no persecution. 
Legitimate business has had no cause for 
fear; it has every cause to be thankful. 
Full protection has been given law-abiding 
citizens and corporations. Whatever of in- 
jury or loss the honest business man suf- 
fered has been due to the unfair or illegal 
actions of his associates or competitors. 
But all such loss has been more than 
made up by the greater stability given 
business and by the confidence restored 
because of the exposure and punishment 
of abuses. 

The general result of these policies has 
been a new industrial life in our country. 
The standard of commercial honesty has 
been strikingly raised ; common, every-day 
honesty, which is demanded in private life, 
is nOW equally necessary in business life; 
the relations between labor and capital 
have immensely improved ; confidence and 
mutual understanding have materially les- 
sened distrust; there is greater respect 
for and obedience to law; there is much 
more thought given to the obligations we 
owe our fellow-men, and a higher sense 
of responsibility by those who have power 
or wealth ; we have had our eyes opened 
to the future needs and welfare of our 
people ; the selfish desire for great imme- 
diate gain is in some measure giving way 
to a healthful spirit of fair play. 
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AN EVANGELIST OF CIVIC 
RIGHTEOUSNESS 


BY WILLIAM FUTHEY GIBBONS 


The recent disclosures of municipal corruption in Pittsburgh, through the agency of Mr. 
Robert Wilson, have brought into prominence a man whose character and methods are 
unique. For several years past he has been the agent of the Municipal League of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. The record of that work, told more than a year ago at the annual convention 
of the National Municipal League in Providence, Rhode Island, brought him to the attention 
of the Voters’ Municipal League of Pittsburgh. Fora long while he did not see his way clear 
to aid them, but at length he undertook,the work. After six weeks, on December 23, 1908, the 
trap was sprung. At that time seven leading members of the Select and Common Coun- 
cils, members of the Finance Committee, were arrested upon the information of Secretary 
F.de Wolfe, of the Voters’ League; viz., John F. Klein, J. C. Wasson, T. O. Atkinson, 
Jacob Soffel, W. H. Melaney, and Hugh Ferguson. Besides these, William M. Ramsay 
and A. A. Vilsack, the president and the cashier of the German National Bank, were 
also arrested. It is charged that the Councilmen were guilty of conspiring to secure the 
passage of certain ordinances, including a wood paving-block ordinance, a filter-bed ordi- 
nance, and a measure naming certain depositaries for city funds. There has been a long 
struggle between the reform Mayor, George W. Guthrie, and the Councils over these meas- 
ures. The Councils had passed over the Mayor’s veto an ordinance turning over the city’s 
funds to institutions paying only two per cent interest instead of to those offering four per 
cent, recommended by the Mayor. To secure evidence, Mr. Wilson managed to induce one 
of the defendants to talk about the ordinance in front of a door which had paper cones stuck 
into gimlet holes, with a stenographer to take notes on the other side, the paper cones 
catching the sound like the mouthpiece of a telephone. In another case, as the defendant 
was in the act of receiving a proffered bribe, a flashlight photograph was secured. Of 
course there are other men concerned in bringing these grafters to justice—eminent lawyers, 
United States bank examiners, and a host of good citizens—but the following pages may 
serve to show what manner of man he is who must outwit those charged with bribery. Fos 
obvious reasons, it is not feasible to publish a portrait—W. F. G. 


there came down through “ the 

Notch,” over the road from Elmira 
into the city of Scranton, a blue-eyed, firm- 
jawed young man driving a gospel wagon. 
By trade he was a tool-maker, by profes- 
sion a preacher of righteousness. Before 
he embarked in the wagon he had been an 
evangelist in rescue missions, and for a 
time he ran a mission boat on the Erie 
Canal. 

This evangelist was Robert Wilson, who, 
as the agent of the Municipal League, 
was to clean up Scranton morally, and 
who is now acting for the Voters’ League 
in a similar campaign in Pittsburgh. 

Wilson came to Scranton without being 
summoned and without knowing a soul 
in the city. Besides the usual supply of 
hymn-books and such, the gospel wagon 
contained a scant stock of bedding and 
materials for very light housekeeping. In 
due course of time the evangelist found 
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came about the year 1900 


himself installed in the Capouse Avenue 
Mission, situate in what was then one of the 
most godless sections of the city. The sec- 
tion was bad because the city was corrupt. 
Conditions had gone from bad to worse, 
until vice reigned almost supreme in the 
City Councils and the police headquarters. 
There were no less than nineteen hundred 
speak-easies in the county, as proved by 
the number of United States revenue 
stamps sold. 

‘We give out stamps to a lot of men 
crippled in the mines and to the women in 
the foreigners’ families,’ the Deputy Inter- 
nal Revenue Collector said. 

‘Do all these hundreds of men and 
women dare to keep saloons without 


license from the courts? Do they sell 
liquor ?”’ 
‘ Do they? Well, they don’t buy In- 


ternal Revenue stamps for souvenirs !” 
Besides the hundreds of illicit saloons in 
the city, there were one thousand dissolute 
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women on the streets, who openly solicited 
even in front of the police stations. Gam- 
bling dens flourished, some flaunting their 
signs openly, while one actually adver- 
tised on the theater programmes. ‘The 
City Councils were dominated by a 
“system,” which in turn was directed by 
an inner circle to its own profit. The 
system existed for plunder, and was self- 
perpetuating. Elections were a farce and 
crime rampant. Bribery was reduced to 
a science. At certain seasons “ the ghost 
walked,” leaving envelopes containing 
bribes in a certain dimly lighted room in 
the City Hall, into which room members of 
the Councils went one by one to take their 
fees for votes cast according to the dictates 
of the inner circle. 

Wilson saw the wreckage left by the 
system in the shape of homes ruined by 
gambling, drink, or licentiousness. ‘The 
misery and poverty of the slum mission 
district were the correlates of the graft 
and shame of the City Hall.: Just at this 
time there came forward a certain group 
of citizens, known afterwards as the 
Municipal League, who wished to see 
Scranton made over into a decent city. 
Some of these Leaguers were old-time 
fighters of the days of strikes and riots, 
and» some had military records behind 
them. They saw in Wilson, with his 
boyish face and gentle voice, the marks of 
a man who could not be corrupted or 
terrified, and they made him their agent. 

Wilson is known to the newspapers as 
a‘ detective.” They have set down to 
his credit many shrewd moves and deter- 
mined coups to prove their point. But he 
is more than a sleuth; otherwise this 
article would not be written. When he 
came to Scranton, his heart burned within 
him when he saw the city wholly given to 
idolatry, sodden in -prosperous vice ; but 
he was filled not so much with fierce 
hatred for the workers of iniquity, but 
rather with a passionate, consuming love 
of righteousness. He is never angry; he 
is utterly without fear. He is a man of 


superb physical proportions, quick and 
agile as a panther, but cool as ice. He 
is an almgst infallible judge of human 
nature, never making a mistake in the 
men he has employed to do the detective 
work of the League, and never failing to 
read aright the secret purposes of the 


criminals whose machinations against the 
city he has been able to circumvent. He 
is absolutely incorruptible, as those know 
who have tried directly or indirectly to 
bribe him. The _ grafters whom he 
thwarted were not able to understand a 
man who was fool enough to work for a 
pittance for the sake of overthrowing those 
who would gladly lavish enormous sums 
upon him if he would simply leave town 
until the grand jury adjourned, or call off 
his detectives from an investigation. He 
is the most determined of men, and withal 
gentle, genial, and winning. He is keen 
to appreciate the opinions of other men 
and to take advice, but in the last stage 
of the issue he goes off by himself to think 
over the whole question and then to act 
upon his own judgment. 

During the winter of 1900 the Munici- 
pal League was organized, and Wilson 
went to work as its agent to obtain evidence, 
first against grafting Councilmen, next 
against Sunday selling in the saloons, and 
then against the speak-easies, gamblers, 
and prostitutes. Soon the League dis- 
covered that the “‘ system ”’ penetrated and 
infected the whole civic life, selecting men 
for office who would protect its interests. 
The first prosecutions in the courts failed 
because the panel of jurors was clogged 
with the names of men who were corrupt. 
Before results could be obtained the Pres- 
ident of the League, Mr. E. B. Sturges, 
resigned his office and offered himself as 
a candidate for Jury Commissioner, that 
he might purge the jury wheel of the 
names of incompetent or vicious men. 

After three months of secret work, in 
the month of April, 1902, the existence of 
the Municipal League became public, 
when the seven Councilmen comprising 
the inner circle were arrested, charged 
with bribery. The most flagrant of these 
offenders went to the penitentiary, while 
the rest were driven from office. 

Within a year after the jury lists were 
completed, the speak-easies were driven 
out of business by prosecutions before the 
courts. Convictions became so numerous 
that attorneys refused to take up. the de- 
fense of these cases, and in one day sixteen 
keepers pleaded guilty. Being warned 
that the League would not permit the 
sale of liquor in their houses, four hundred 
women left the city within twenty-four 
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hours. The League was making good. 
The gamblers fared no better, and, soon 
after, their paraphernalia was burned by 
the agents of the League by the order of 
the court, and the gamblers. fled the 
town. 

But the licensed saloon could not flee ; 
it must fight. The saloon-keepers had 
been used to “spasms” of virtue in the 
City Hall and to various hold-ups made 
for the purpose of being bought off. Wil- 
son caused the arrest of a score or more 
saloon-keepers, charging them with Sun- 
day selling. This wholesale attack left 
them limp with astonishment. They were 
used to raids and police-court fines under 
certain circumstances, but now the cases 
were going to the juries, and to juries 
which would convict. The detectives of 
the League, after months of quiet work, 
seemed to have unlimited evidence against 
them of a most damaging kind. Influ- 
ence failed to protect. The League 
seemed omniscient concerning their cases. 

The cases went to trial, in spite of every 
effort to thwart the League. Although 
some of the witnesses called were tam- 
pered with, yet most proved incorruptible. 
A new generation of jurors had arisen 
which knew not the Pharaoh of the sys- 
tem. When the Court came to pronounce 
the sentences, a maximum fine was im- 
posed. Motions followed to revoke the 
licenses of those who had been: convicted. 
Then the Retail Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion took up the matter with the League. 
They promised in court to obey the laws, 
on condition that the motions to revoke 
their licenses should be withdrawn. For 
a short time these promises were kept; 
but the president went to Japan and the 
saloon-keepers backslid. Wilson went to 
work to find new evidence. 

During this time the following incident 
occurred: About two o’clock one Sunday 
morning, when Wilson was on his way 
home on Providence Road, his attention 
was attracted by the brilliant light behind 
the barred windows of a certain saloon. 
He at once investigated by drawing him- 
self up to the transom. He soon satisfied 
himself that the crowd inside were gam- 
bling. Stepping silently from the porch, 
he hurled a good-sized stone through the 
transom pane in such a way that the shat- 
tered glass from the window and the chan- 
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delier showered down among the gamblers. 
Wilson’s shoulder against the door fol- 
lowed the stone through the transom, and 
in a moment he was inside, where every 
evidence showed that the law was being 
violated. Like hornets they swarmed 
up to reach him. ‘The proprietor alone 
seemed to recognize him. 

“Look out, boys, it’s Wilson!” he 
warned. 

They fell back, all but one, the bad 
man of the neighborhood. Blinded with 
rage, he lunged forward to strike. Rais- 
ing his arm as if to parry, Wilson sprang 
at him, circled his neck with one lightning- 
like movement, caught him by the throat 
with his left hand, and in twenty seconds 
led him to the porch dy the tongue. In 
the meantime the proprietor rushed to 
Wilson’s side, declaring that no man should 
touch him without fighting him. When 
the revelers crowded out to ask how the 
trick had been done, Wilson shamed them 
all for being away from their families, and 
for wasting the money that should go to 
their support. 

When evidence had been collected, the 
League brought a second series of prose- 
cutions and secured a second series of 
convictions. This time fines were not the 
only punishment; the jail yawned. Then 
the representatives of the saloons sought 
the President of the League, besetting 
his office, his home, and even his passage 
through the streets. But he refused to 
see them all and referred them to Wilson. 

Now Wilson held all the cards—legal 
processes against the licenses of nearly 
all the prominent saloon-keepers of the 
city, backed up by legal evidence. When 
one lawyer questioned his ability to secure 
the revocation of his client’s license, Wilson 
turned on him with the question, ‘“‘ Do 
you think I’m only a bluffer to bring in- 
dictments that I can’t prove?’ But the 
saloon men had seen too much to rest 
under any such delusion. 

At last an agreement was signed before 
the court according to the League’s own 
terms: That, if processes against the 
licenses were dropped, the saloon-keepers 
should pay all costs, should sign an agree- 
ment to obey the laws, and, further, should 
raise a guarantee fund of $5,000, to be 
placed in the hands of a trustee to be 
used for the prosecution of any person 
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violating the agreement. This is probably 
the only case on record where the saloon 
has paid the cost of suppressing itself. 
These are not the wiles of a mere de- 
tective:: the work is that of a man who 
really wants to see the mght prevail. 
More than one evil-doer has been warned 
by Mr. Wilson to desist from violating the 
law before the screws were put on to 
compel him to be good. At the end of a 
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quiet talk he has been known to say: 
“ For the sake of yourself and your family 
you'd better heed what I’ve said. [I’ve 
given you the Gospel to-day ; to-morrow 
itll be the Law. [I reverse the process I 
used up at Capouse; there I gave ’em 
the Law and followed with the Gospel, 
the Old Testament before the New. 
You've had the Gospel first ; look out it 
ain’t the Law next! It’s up to you.” 


AMERICA SOBER 
BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS 


PRESIDENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL PRISON COMMISSION 


NCREASE MATHER, the first Presi- 
dent of Harvard College, more than 
two hundred years ago wrote a little 

book on Comets, a copy of which | happen 
to have. The curious interest of this 
book is that President Mather aims to 
show, by a scholarly mixture of historic 
and astronomic knowledge, that these 
celestial bodies were directly related to all 
the plagues, epidemics, wars, famines, and 
other unfriendly visitations which had 
afflicted the Massachusetts colony and the 
world. It was also during the presidency 
of Mather that a gathering of the churches 
was held m New England to consider why 
God sent so many judgments—shipwreck, 
famme, sickness, and Indian wars—upon 
the colony; and among the number of 
reasons assigned for these judgments was 
the habit of sleeping in church. 

In these days we are studying diseases 
with the microscope, not with the tele- 
scope; and as to sleeping in church, the 
proximate cause seems to be bodily 
fatigue, bad. ventilation, or perhaps the 
fact that the minister is not wide awake 
himself. 

The scientific method does not exclude 
imagination from its hypotheses, but its 
deductions must rest on stable founda 
tions; the relation of cause and effect 
must be completely established. That 
constitutes the difference between astrob 
ogy and astromony, between alchemy and 


chemistry. 


The new sciences must be held strictly 
to the same law. One of the newest of 
these is psychology. An mteresting ex- 
ample of the caution with which one must 
proceed in this new field is shown by 
Professor Ross, of Wisconsin, im his 
book on Social Psychology; while for an 
example of bold wmrevelancy, starthng 
paradox, and reckless prediction, nothing 
surpasses the recent article of Professor 
Hugo Munsterberg, of Harvard, on “ Pro- 
hibition and Social Psychology.”' Since 
the pious ventures of Increase Mather in 
social astrology and Cotton Mather’s 


“amusing exaggerations in his ‘‘ Magnalia,” 


has anything been printed m the name of 
science in which logical sequence has been 
more completely disregarded ? 

Thirty-six million people in the United 
States have decided, in the mterest of 
social order and decency, to close the 
saloons. Here is a movement going back 
for half a century, profoundly affected by 
a variety of influences and runnimg parallel 
to similar movements in Great Britain and 
on the Contment. Certainly this is a 
broad and inviting field for the social 
psychologist, for a study of all the elements 
which enter into this social conviction. It 
is clear row that the study ef individual 
psychology in the laboratory does not fur- 
nish sufficient data for the interpretation of 
great social movements, any more than the 
consecutive study of a number of individ- 
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ual bees will explain what Maeterlinck calls 
“the sense of the hive.” 

In the history of the temperance move- 
ment we have had many warnings ad- 
dressed to the moderate and to the excess- 
ive drinker; now comes Dr. Miinsterberg 
with his warning to the total abstainer and 
his warning to the Nation. From a tele- 
scopic study of the no-license movement 
in the United States he emerges from his 
Cambridge observatory with the Mather- 
like conclusion that these 36,000,000 
people are afflicted with hysteria. Ten 
times in his article he uses this word to 
describe this dangerous experiment, foster- 
ing the “immoral negligence of law by 
fabricating hasty, ill-considered laws in a 
hysterical mood.” He is not a stockholder 
in breweries or distilleries, nor does he 
argue against sumptuary laws from the 
standpoint of personal liberty or personal 
indulgence, for he drinks rarely himself ; 
yet he asks: ‘‘ Can the. country affortd to 
ruin an industry of such magnitude, whose 
taxes contribute three hundred and fifty 
millions every year to the public treasury ?”’ 
He admits the terrible results of intemper- 
ance, condemns unsparingly the indecent 
and disgusting saloon, but maintains that 
the demand of true civilization is for tem- 
perance, not for abstinence. Wine he 
praises as a ‘“‘ helper to civilization.” He 
predicts the dire evils which would come 
to the Nation through abstinence from wine 
and beer. ‘The nation would lose its 
chief means of recreation after work ;” 
alcohol ‘ relieves the daily tension most 
directly.” ‘* Not less important would be 
the loss on the emotional side.” “ Prohi- 
bition would crush the zsthetic spirit: the 
national life for the large masses would 
become a matter of mere practical calcu- 
lation and righteous dullness.” ‘ Better 
America inspired than America sober.” 
“The masses cannot prepare themselves 
for a national career of effectiveness if this 
opportunity is taken from their lives.” 

The climax to this extraordinary indict- 
ment of abstinence is that ‘‘ America under 
prohibition pushes the masses into gam- 
bling and reckless excitements and sexual 
disorder and money crazes and criminal 
explosions of the mind.” 

Let us ask this young science of social 
psychology whether it has nothing more 
to say on this subject. Is the local option 
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movement in this country devoid of rational 
elements? is total abstinence a National 
danger? Curiously enough, the strongest 
arguments we can produce on the subject 
are from this very field of social psychology. 

The effect of alcohol upon the individ- 
ual, whether it be a food or a poison, a 
stimulant or a narcotic, whether some men 
can take it without harm and others with 
the greatest danger, is, of course, of vital 
importance, and furnishes some basis for 
social deduction; but it is not the prin- 
cipal question for the social psychologist. 
Ours is a larger question: What is the 
effect of the use of alcohol upon men in their 
relations to each other? ‘That is a ques- 
tion in social psychology and “social 
control.” It is a question, too, for the 
economist, the penologist, and the soci- 
ologist. 

Alcohol has enormous social conse- 
quences. It is [not necessary to prove 
that every moderate drinker is a criminal, 
but it is one of the accepted axioms in 
penology that intemperance is one of the 
most potent causes of crime. ‘The curves 
of criminality rise or fall with increase or 
decrease in the consumption of alcoholic 
drinks. The more you increase the area 
of temptation to the use of such drinks, 
the more social disorder you will have. 
Reduce the number of saloons and you 
reduce the volume of crime. Shut them 
up entirely, and in some communities dis- 
order almost entirely disappears. It is 
less easy to measure the effect of alcohol- 
ism on poverty, but moderate and calm 
observers like John Burns and Charles 
Booth attribute about half of it to this 
cause, while it is also true that a good 
deal of alcoholism is due to poverty. 

Why, then, in the face of all this social 
disorder and distress, have rational social 
beings continued the use of alcohol? 
Partly from the conviction, supported by 
the old medicine and the old physiology, 
that its use was necessary to health and 
efficiency. This tradition had curious illus- 
tration sixty years ago, when an English 
Quaker applying for a life insurance 
policy was charged a higher premium 
because he was a total abstainer. The 
United Kingdom Temperance Society and 
several other temperance insurance soci- 
eties grew out of the discussion which 
followed. Dr. W. McAdams, F.R.C.S., 
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medical officer to the Sceptre Life Insur- 
ance Office, has now set forth the conclu- 
sive English experience as to “ Alcohol 
and Life Assurance.” The experience of 
the United Temperance Institution, based 
upon an analysis of forty years, showed 
that the percentage of actual to expected 
deaths in the abstainers’ class is 71.52, 
and in the general 94. ‘These tables were 
submitted to an exhaustive analysis by 
English actuaries, and the President of 
the English Institute of Actuaries publicly 
admits that the abstainers, as a class, are 
better and live longer than the non-ab- 
stainers. Five other life insurance com- 
panies give a bonus to abstainers, and 
fourteen accident insurance companies 
give a reduction of premium. to total 
abstainers varying from five to ten per 
cent ; and this reduction is based, not only 
on the greater immunity from accident 
enjoyed by that -class, but on the more 
rapid recovery when stricken down by 
accident. 

It is not difficult to find individual in- 
stances of non-abstainers who have lived 
to an advanced age, but insurance tables 
cannot be made up on individual instances 
—they must deal with “‘a class.” While 
the doctors have been discussing the ques- 
tion whether alcohol is a food, and as to 
its physiological effect, the actuaries have 
approached the subject from the stand- 
point of social expenence, and are willing 
to pledge the assets of their companies on 
their conclusions. That is the difference 
between business and theory. 

It would be unjust, however, to the 
medical profession not to recognize the 
scientific support it is now giving to the 
battle against alcohol. When the total 
abstinence movement started, medical 
tradition and authority were entirely against 
it. Now, though the medical world is 
still divided, it can no longer be said that 
the movement stands on a hysterical or 
unscientific basis, since a distinguished 
array of eminent physicians and chemists 
in both hemispheres maintain that alcohol 
is in no proper sense a food, that it tends 
to destroy the tissues instead of building 
them up, that it lowers the tone of resist- 
ance and is a prolific cause of disease. 
Alcohol is now placed on the defensive. 
Many physicians who advocate moderate 
drinking for adults and the aged believe 


*: abstinence for children and youth; 
abstinence, except at meals, for all; 
abstinen-> from treating ;”’ and nearly all 
belicv> in some form of regulating the 
“traffic” for the protection of society. 
Fifteen thousand English physicians joined 
in an appeal to the Government to teach 
the physiological effects of alcohol. It is 
worthy of notice that this educational 
movement was started in this country and 
in Great Britain by the abstainers. 

Turn now from health and longevity to 
vigor and efficiency. Hector, though 
weary with the conflict, refused a cup of 
wine from his mother’s hand lest it might 
rob him of his strength and his brain. 
Indulgence could not take the place of 
abstinence. That was in the days of 
hand-to-hand fighting. In these days of 
highly organized armies, inefficiency in a 
part may cripple the efficiency of the 
whole. The giving of grog has been 
abandoned in the navy. Vice-Admiral 
Beresford, of the English navy, has said: 
“IT do not believe that alcohol in any form 
has ever done or will do any one any 
good. I am now sixty years old, and 
since I have entirely given up wine, spirits, 
and beer, I find I can do as much work, 
or more, physically and mentally than I 
could do when I was thirty.” 

Moltke, himself an abstainer, said: 
“ Beer is a far more dangerous enemy to 
Germany than all the armies of France.” 
The President-elect of the United States, 
the Hon. William H. Taft, when Secre- 
tary of War, said: “With hardly an 
exception, the men who are incapacitated 
first during the preliminary activities of 
any campaign are the drinkers. The 
same is true in every effort of life which 
demands the best energy of a man.”. . . 
“'To the man who is actively engaged in 
responsible work, who must have at his 
command the best that is in him, at its 
best—to him I would, with all the emphasis 
that I possess, advise and urge, leave 
drink alone—absolutely. He who drinks 
is deliberately disqualifying himself for 
advancement. Personally I refuse to take 
such a risk. I do not drink.” 

Sir Frederic Treves, Surgeon in Ordi- 
nary to the King, in describing the relief 
column that moved on to Ladysmith, 
said: “‘ The first who dropped out were 
the drinkers, and they dropped out as 
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clearly as if they had been labeled with a 
big letter on their backs.” 

The modern athlete cannot afford to 
indulge, especially if he is a member of 
an athletic team and is obliged to play up 
to the abstainer’s standard of efficiency. 
The manager of a baseball team said: 
‘A boozer is out of the question now on 
any baseball team, and that is under- 
stood.” 

A new standard of efficiency prevails 
to-day in mechanical work. The great 
railway corporations in the United States, 
with several hundred thousand employ- 
ees, refuse to engage men addicted to 
the use of alcohol. This is not only to 
avoid accident but to promote efficiency. 
Fifty years ago the factory bell rang at 
ten in the morning to let the men out for 
a glass at the corner saloon. ‘This in- 
dulgence, at first supposed to be necessary, 
was found to be a loss to the employer as 
well as to the men. 

Thus, as a matter of social experience 
in the handling of men in large masses, 
as soldiers, sailors, workmen, and in ath- 
letic teams, the use of alcohol has been 
found to result in lower vigor and effh- 
ciency. 

Turn now to inspiration. Emerson 
wrote a memorable essay upon it. It is 
true that he mentions wine incidentally in 
speaking of food; but the things on 
which he lays stress are not material but 
psychological—the quickening bcok, the 
letter to a friend, communion with nature, 
solitude, good health, the power of the 
will, a fine morning, the mountain top, 
the seaside, conversation, and poetry. 
When Beethoven wrote his Pastoral Sym- 
phony, it was to express the feelings that 
Nature awakened in him, and he got a 
theme from a_ yellowhammer’s note. 
Buelow, who hated beer, would not be- 
lieve that Beethoven’s inspiration came 
from a pot of beer any more than from 
sauerkraut or Limburger cheese. The 
laws of inspiration are too subtle to be 
reduced to a bill of fare, whether German 
or American ; but as for alcohol, Professor 
Wlassak, of Vienna, declares that the 
“ beer-mug is the enemy of genius.”’ 

As to the great moral inspirations which 
come to a nation, and which most concern 
the social psychologist, they cannot be 
traced to distilleries or beer vats. Such 
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a magnificent uprising of the Nation as 
occurred in 1861 to save the Union and to 
free the slave; such a wave of sympathy 
as swept over the entire Nation and indeed 
over Europe two years ago, when San 
Francisco was destroyed, or which in gen- 
erous volume has just flowed to stricken 
Italy—tthese and other national inspira- 
tions are the outgrowth of great moral and 
spiritual sentiments, which, let us hope, 
have not yet lost their meaning for the 
psychologist. America inspired may still 
be America sober. The greatest inspira- 
tion is not that which comes from putting 
something into our mouths to steal away 
our brains. 

But the plea for wine is that it “‘ can 
overcome and suppress the consciousness 
of the little miseries and of the drudgeries 
of life.”” ‘The same argument applies to 
opium, cocaine, and other drugs. They 
obliterate a portion of our consciousness. 
Socially as well as individually, it is abso- 
lutely dangerous to resort to them. If 
misery comes from the environment, from 
poverty, we cannot relieve ourselves of 
social obligation by letting the poor man 
submerge his brain in drugs and poisons 
in order to be oblivious to his environ- 
ment. The cure for darkness and depres- 
sion is sunlight, better air, better food, 
playgrounds, parks, libraries, recreations, 
clean dancing and decent theaters, base- 
ball, a Saturday half-holiday, a shorter day, 
and a better wage. Even vaudeville and 
moving picture theaters and the phono- 
graph are better than the cup which 
increases the sum total of the poor man’s 
misery. ‘Turning to drink to drown one’s 
sorrow is an old materialistic prescription ; 
has the social psychologist nothing better 
to offer ? 

But even with conditions as they are 
in crowded tenements and barren country 
villages, can it be shown that total abstain- 
ers are less habitually cheerful than non- 
abstainers ? On the contrary, the greater 
efficiency of the abstainer means a better 
income, a cleaner, better home,. some 
money on Saturday to send the boys to 
the baseball game. 

In spite of the free use of wine and 
beer in Germany to overcome these little 
miseries of life, no total abstinence sec- 
tions of the United States can show such 
a sad record of suicides as Germany. It 
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is significant that Denniark, which sur- 
passes Germany in this respect, leads 
Europe in the amount of alcohol consumed. 

Charging this increased sobriety to 
“ Puritanism,” our critic overlooks an 
important social change that has been 
going on around him. Since social senti- 
ment has developed in New England 
in favor of abstinence, its life has been 
growing broader and richer. A _ 
tury ago public sentiment positively re- 
quired the use of intoxicants at every 
social function, even at church gatherings. 
Now in church clubs, military banquets, 
lawyers’ clubs, and in many social gather- 
ings and picnics of the masses, liquor is 
entirely banished. Yet life is more cheer- 
ful, education more abundant, music and 
art more popular, and the physical scale of 
living higher. An English baronet told 
me that nothing more surprised him in his 
trip to the United States than to sit down 
with seven Boston gentlemen at a social 
club and find that not one of them took 
any wine, beer, or whisky. He was still 
more surprised when I told him that I 
could take him to the annual dinners of 
eleven out of twelve companies of the 
regiment in which I was an officer, and 
he would not find any liquor on the table. 

Dr. Miinsterberg maintains that “ of all 
forms of drinking, none is more ruinous 
than the solitary drink.” He means, of 
course, to the individual. But when it 
comes to the effect on society, the evi- 
dence is overwhelmingly in the other direc- 
tion. When wine, beer, and whisky are 
made social beverages, and their use is 
sustained by social custom and encouraged 
by public sentiment, the amount consumed 
is vastly multiplied. ‘The American habit 
of treating has made thousands of drunk- 
ards, because the individual in the group 
could not refuse to treat or be treated. 
Ten times as much beer is drunk in a 
German students’ beer-drinking society 
as would be taken by individual members 
if foolish drinking traditions did not pre- 
vail. And the social consequence is pro- 
portionately ruinous. In the students’ 
club it means duels ; in the saloon, whether 
in Germany, France, Great Britain, or the 
United States, it means brawls, assaults, 
and murder. In Switzerland and Ger- 


many three times as many crimes against 
the person are committed on Sunday as 


on Wednesday or Thursday—due to the 
resort to the public-house. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the ma- 
jority of the French and German people 
are temperate in the use of wine and beer, 
these countries are not exempt from the 
curse of alcoholism. ‘The amount of spirits 
consumed in both countries is very large. 
Dr. Krohne, penologist of Berlin, declares 
that seventy per cent of crime in Germany 
is due to alcohol. Professor Binz, of Bonn, 
maintains that “the habitual beer-drinker 
is an alcoholic just as well as the habitual 
brandy-drinker ;” and Professor Meyer, 
of the University of Gottingen, truthfully 
says that the “ lighter alcoholic drink culti- 
vates the taste for the stronger liquors.” 
Much alarm has been created in Germany 
by the excessive use of beer by children, 
which von Moltke declared to be criminal. 

But Increase Mather’s collocation of 
comets and smallpox fades into pale 
inconsequence compared with the startling 
irrelevancy of Dr. Miinsterberg’s colloca- 
tion of total abstinence and crime: 

“ America under prohibition pushes the 
masses into gambling and reckless excile- 
ments and sexual disorder and money crases 
and criminal explosions of the mind.” 

We shall not have to wait two hundred 
years for such social psychology to become 
a curiosity ; it is a curiosity to start with. 
Lucian, Mark Twain, and Mr. Dooley 
combined have never exceeded this delib- 
erate exaggeration. 

But our friend insists on being taken 
seriously. He disdains to be regarded 
as rhetorical; this is not hyperbole, but 
science. Is it fair, then, is it scientific, 
to arraign or predict the disastrous moral 
effects of total abstinence in the United 
States and not produce a scintilla of evi- 
dence? This is not social psychology; it 
is simply the psychology of Miinsterberg. 

A Harvard man need not go far from 
the college grounds to find out whether 
no-license is productive of “criminal ex- 
plosions of the mind.” For twenty years 
Cambridge has been under no-license, and 
the testimony of the Mayor and of the 
President of Harvard is that it has been 
well enforced. The result has_ been 
altogether fortunate for the city. ‘“‘ Lost 
revenue from license is more than off- 
set by the savings in the banks, expense 
of the police department, care of paupers 
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and insane.”” Nor does one need to go 
out of the State of Massachusetts to com- 
pare social order and prosperity in a license 
town and a no-license town. Let the com- 
parison be made as carefully as possible 
between towns having the same elements 
of population and essentially the same 
conditions, or let the history of a town 
under license be compared with its history 
under no-license, as was done by Mr. 
Wadlin in his report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for 1895, and the result 
is to show under no-license a remarkable 
decrease in “criminal explosions of the 
mind.” Of the whole number of convic- 
tions in Massachusetts in 1895, 26,672, the 
total abstainers numbered but 5.76 per cent. 

The evidence based on such compari- 
sons all over the country would fill a vol- 
ume ; but its tenor is invariably the same : 
Close the saloons, reduce the consumption 
of alcohol to its lowest terms ; better still, 
abandon it altogether, and you promote 
social order and prosperity. ‘That means 
more money in the savings bank, a cleaner 
town and a cleaner home, better food on 
the table, better clothes for the children, 
less lounging on the street corners, more 
children in the high schools, and, of course, 
more baseball. Is this social hysteria ? 

I have waited to see if Harvard Uni- 
versity would take its own professor seri- 
ously ; if President Eliot would call the 
faculty and students together and address 
them somewhat in this fashion: ‘ Gentle- 
men: Not since the days of my eminent 
predecessor, Increase Mather, has such a 
theory been enunciated as that advanced 
by a distinguished member of our faculty 
who predicts our National decay as a 
result of criminal explosions of the mind 
from total abstinence. To avert this 
National calamity, let this university take 
the lead. Let us organize drinking clubs, 
establish a college brewery, and, now that 
we have beaten Yale at football, let us 
see if we cannot drink her down.” 
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Instead of such a gathering, I find Dr. 
Eliot addressing a meeting to advocate 
no-license through local option. With 
open-minded frankness, he confesses that 
in later years he has changed his views on 
the subject: “The recent progress of 
science has satisfied me that the mod- 
erate use of alcohol is objectionable; 
that the habitual use of alcohol is lowering 
to the intellectual and nervous power.” 
“If no-license in Cambridge has been a 
success, it is possible to exclude the saloon 
absolutely from a city of ninety thousand 
inhabitants, and have no alcoholic substi- 
tutes therefor.”’ 

In making any census of total abstain- 
ers in the United States, one must not 
overlook several millions of American 
wives, mothers, and daughters. It seems 
strange that any social psychologist, in 
measuring the safeguards of American 
civilization, should ignore them or their 
influence. These mothers have reared, 
too, a noble army of sons whose sobriety 
constitutes a mighty bulwark against social 
disorder. 

Centuries ago a Chinese emperor made 
laws against intemperance. Our German 
critic does not see the difference between 
autocratic rule in China and _ the local 
option movement in the United States ; 
the difference between a law imposed by a 
sovereign upon an unwilling people, and 
a law adopted by a vast majority of the 
people themselves expressing their own 
free, sovereign choice. Of the thirty-six 
million people who have decided that the 
saloon must go, twenty-six million have 
done it through local option—the most 
democratic and least tyrannical way of 
expressing public opinion. It is a move- 
ment which has enlisted the fine chivalry 
of the moderate drinker, of men who 
never drink to excess themselves, but who 
recognize the terrible evils of the saloon. 
No social movement was ever less hasty 
or hysterical. 
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THE ARABS 


M4 \HE first day at Geld-el-Haba I 

was out of bed and down on the 

beach by sun-up. For half a 
mile along the coast runs a strange for- 
mation. A hundred-foot cliff down to the 
water, and then a sort of shelf, fifty yards 
across .and just an inch or two above the 
level of the sea. It is cut by deep, nar- 
row chasms, always full of water, and 
when the wind is up the waves run over 
all of it. But this first morning there was 
hardly a breath of air, and I could clamber 
all over the ledge. The water here is as 
clear as at Bermuda. I could see way 
down into the crevices between the rocks 
and watch all the teeming, fantastic sea- 
life; delicately colored anemones, a rose- 
tinted, fan-shaped sponge, and great pur- 
ple sea-shrubs, which waved their branches 
continually, as though some strong wind 
was blowing down there. But what inter- 
ested me most were the fishes. Ten 
years ago I was a mighty fisher. And 
there was something down there which 
looked like a hot-house variety of sea-bass. 
In the early morning hour they were feed- 
ing. Suddenly a flash of silver would 
shoot out from under one of the purple 
shrubs. Zip! a fin would cut the surface. 
And then, peacefully digesting his morsel, 
the fish would sink lazily back to his shel- 
ter. There seemed to be myriads of them. 

As I said, it is ten years since I did my 
fishing, but the sight of those darting, sil- 
ver sea things gave me a new interest in 
life. Before I ate breakfast I made my 
host show me his fishing tackle. He 
brought out a ponderous branch of a tree, 
some wrapping cord, and an assortment 
of naked little bent wires. This wasn’t 
very encouraging. “ Still-fishing”’ bears 
the same relation to “ fly-fishing” that 
solitaire does to poker. I hurried through 
breakfast to write to a friend in Paris to 
send me some real fishing tackle. 

It was a painfully long time coming, 
but when it did arrive I began to grow 
young again. I date my “cure” from 
that moment. The last thing before going 


to bed every nivht I look out at the sea 
and try to forecast the mornmicg. And at 
the second cock-crowing I s.. up in bed 
and take another look through my window. 
If the waves show white, there is no hope, 
and back I go to sleep, and am sulky the 
rest of the day. 

I never saw such fishing! It is virgin 
sea. The fish have a positive preference 
for artificial flies ; they scorn God’s handi- 
work, and of course they are duly pun. 
ished for it. A gridiron hell is theirs for 
the blasphemy. 

This morning I reached the rocks be- 
fore the dawn had begun to break. It 
was too dark to fish; but I crept out to 
the very edge of the ledge, and sat down 
beside a great boulder to wait for the 
light. I lit my pipe and smoked impa- 
tiently. It seemed as though the dawn 
came up out of the water itself; long be- 
fore I could notice any increase of light 
the waves began to change color from the 
dark, oily olive tint of night to a lighter 
green, and gradually, just as it began to 
dawn, to their daytime blue. A long 
trailing cloud, which stretched clean across 
the sky like an exaggerated Milky Way, 
suddenly caught fire at its eastern end. 
Rapidly the red flame ran along its entire 
length to the other horizon. Then count- 
less unexpected shadows woke up on the 
rocks about me, weird undefined shapes, 
which became clear-cut only when the rim 
of the sun came up over Cap Rouge. 

But a swish in the water beside me, as 
the first fish rose, recalled me to the busi- 
ness in hand. I opened my little tin 
tackle-box, put the rod together, and just 
as I was tying on the flies I was disturbed 
by human voices. I said several things I 
shouldn’t have, and looked up over my 
rock to motion back the intruders. Fora 
moment I thought I was back in Old 
Greece, the Old Greece where early morn- 
ing fishers were often interrupted by the 

sea-nymphs. But a seeond’ glance re- 
assured me— it was only an Arab and his 
wife hunting crabs. 
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Their method was typical. He was 
a somber old chap, with long, scanty 
white beard, a soiled burnous, and thin, 
scrawny brown legs. He sat stolidly on a 
dry rock, a basket under his feet, and— 
this was the typical part—watched his 
wife work. I didn’t blame him for watch- 
ing. It was a pretty sight. She was a 
supple young Mauresque, slim and grace- 
ful as the water-nymph for whom I had 
first mistaken her. She had laid aside 
her outer cloak-like garment, and was clad 
only in a light cotton tunic. It was avery 
simple affair—two small holes for her 
arms, a bigger one for her head, and a 
still bigger one at the bottom to get in by. 
I could make one myself. It was bound 
about her waist with a heavy dark-red 
woolen sash, the ends of which, hanging 
down at her side, were adorned with a 
most amazing collection of colored strings, 
bright yellow, startling orange, pale blue, 
and flaming crimson. It sounds discord- 
ant, and I must admit that, as it hangs 
now in my room, it almost makes my head 
ache. But out there on the red, wet 
rocks it was toned down by the faint 
morning light, and mingled charmingly 
with the greens on the bank and the 
far-reaching blue of the sea. In _ her 
hand was a spear—a stick sharpened in a 
fire. 

If the old gentleman took it sedately 
and placidly, it was just the reverse with 
her. She was fairly running over with 
the joy of life. She would crawl about 
deftly until she saw a crab, then she 
would make a long detour to get it be- 
tween her and the sun, so that her shadow 
should not frighten it. When she got 
within striking distance, she would wave 
her hand at her husband, as though she 
thought he could increase the intensity of 
his silence. With a graceful, dextrous 
thrust she would stab her game, and, gath- 
ering up her scant skirts, she would dash 
into the water after it. The moment she 
got her hand on it she would let out a 
delighted little scream of glee, and go 
bounding over the rocks to exhibit it to 
her lord and master.' I wanted to wring 
his scrawny old neck for not being more 
enthusiastic about it. But he never once 
lost his d/asé manner. He would look at 
the crab a moment critically, then lift up 
his foot and lether put it in the basket. 
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Not a word would he,say. But off she 
would go again with u#Mimmed ardor. It 
was a sight for the gods. And for half 
an hour I forgot all about my fishing-rod. 

At last their basket was full, and the 
old man got up and began to come my 
way. She picked up her mantle and the 
basket and followed him. They saw me 
atthe same moment. She gave a startled 
little squeal and started to retreat; but 
the old man grunted “ Roumi,”’ so she 
stopped. 

Roum,” being translated, means 
“ Infidel.” It was as though he had said, 
“ Don’t get excited; it is only a dog.” 
If I had been a Mussulman, she would 
have run screaming to the woods, and 
would have had to do—I don’t know 
what penance, because I had seen her 
face unveiled. But I was only an infidel 
dog and didn’t count. The old man made 
the “sign of peace,” and the two sat 
down beside me. 

I didn’t return his salute. I had never 
felt so entirely, so shamefully insulted in 
my life. I have always read a deep con- 
tempt for me in the eyes of the Mussul- 
mans I have met. The Arab boy who 
cleans my boots and cares for “ Citron,” 
my mare, looks down on me from a per- 
fectly unspeakable height of superiority. 
The men don’t matter, but to be insulted 
so by a woman, a very pretty woman, 
made my hair crinkle! I had heard that 
the Mohammedan women do not veil be- 
fore the infidels. But I had never realized 
the overpowering weight of the insult be- 
fore. She would have been utterly con- 
fused if an Arab had seen her face. 
She sat there before me, almost within 
reach of my hand, in a thin, short, very 
short, tunic, which was wet, and she never 
turned a hair. I was a “Roumi,” not a 
man, a dog! That was all there was to 


it. I felt that unless I could shake her. 


composure I would explode. I tried to 
convince her I was a man by staring at 
her. I might just as well have tried to 
embarrass the statue of Venus de Milo! 

“Bon jour,’ the old man said. He 
had probably learned French working for 
a colonist; or perhaps he had served in 
the Turcos when he was younger. I was 
too mad to return his greeting. 

ishing ?”? he asked. 

Such insane questions, when the answer 
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is so evident, generally infuriate me, and 
| probably would have told him I was, 
skating if I hadn’t been afraid he would 
get mad and walk off with his wife, and I 
hadn’t yet given up hope of embarrassing 
her. 

“Yes,” I replied. And you ?” 

“T’ye been  crab-fishing,” he said 
solemnly, and he showed me his basket- 
ful. “I’m a good fisher,” he added. 

I looked at his wife, but she didn’t seem 
to see anything funny in his choice of 
pronouns. I tied another fly on my 
leader. 

‘‘ No good,” he said. ‘‘ Use crab meat. 
Fish don’t like feathers.” 

I made a couple of cast’ without making 
a strike. ‘* No good!” he kept repeating. 
He began to get on my nerves. At last 
| had better luck and landed a beautiful 
three-pounder. I dangled it triumphantly 
before his eyes. 

‘No good,” he said, stolidly. “‘ Use crab- 
meat. Fish don’t like feathers.” 

Then I had a run of luck. Almost 
every cast I got a rise, and soon I had a 
nice string of eight, all from two to five 
pounds. I noticed that all the strikes 
had been on the same fly, so I stopped 
for a minute to change the other two 
flies to this variety. I thought that if 
I should have the luck to raise two at 
once—as sometimes happens—I might 
convince him. When I opened the box 
to get the new flies, both of them came 
close to look in. In one compartment 
were some bare hooks on which I had not 
yet built flies. The old man pounced on 
them at once. 

‘ There!” hecried. ‘ These are good? 
Use these with crab meat and you will 
catch fish !” 

I sat back in dumb amazement. Once 
upon a time, way back in the dimness 
before history, this chap’s ancestors had 
begun to fish off these rocks with a bent 
wire and a piece of crab meat. Century 
after century they had sat there unchang- 
ing. Sat there all the day long, and had 
been lucky to catch half as many fish as I 
had done in fifteen minutes. And glaring 
ocular demonstration did not shake his 
faith in the methods of his ancestors. I 
began to understand the hopeless discour- 
agement with which my host talks of the 
‘* Native Question.” ‘The Arabs are starv- 
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ing off because the French have stolen their 
land. But the fact remains that most of the 
natives have more land than the colonists, 
An Arab will starve to death on a piece of 
land which will support two French fami- 
lies, simply because the Arabs don’t know 
—and won’t learn—how to intensify their 
culture. Somehow—nobody knows just 
how—the Romans, during the long cen- 
turies of their occupation, succeeded in 
teaching them to put an iron point on the 
end of the crooked stick with which they 
scratch the earth. It is the last thing they 
have learned. 

The Arabs employed by my host are 
good workmen. ‘They seem perfectly in- 
telligent ; six days a week they yoke his 
stout oxen before a great American plow, 
turn his soil, scatter his fertilizer, after the 
harvest help him sort out the best grain 
for the next sowing, and so forth; but the 
seventh day of the week they hitch their 
wives beside an ass, and tickle the soil 
with their iron-pointed stick. ‘“ Why 
should we put on fertilizer ?” they ask. 
* Allah, the Just, will give us the harvest 
our piety deserves.” 

My speculations about the fate of the 
race were interrupted by the voice of the 
young woman. Her eye had been caught 
by a gaudy, red-feathered trolling-spoon 
and its polished brass disk. She pointed 
to it, and said something in Arabic. The 
old man shook his head. ‘“ No good,” he 
repeated his deadly refsain. ‘ Use these. 
Crab meat. You will catch fish. Fish 
don’t like feathers.” 

But I’d lost interest in fishing. I real- 
ized that if I pulled up Jonah’s whale it 
wouldn’t convince the old man. So I 
started to put up my things. He handled 
the bare hooks covetously. 

* How much ?” he asked. 

They were no use to me. I prefer 
feathers. But I didn’t feel like being 
charitable to the stubborn old fool. 

“One franc,”’ I said. 

“No money,” he said. Then, with an 
inspiration, ‘Take my crabs. Better than 
feathers. You could catch many fish.” 

I told him gruffly that I didn’t want his 
old crabs. Then he offered me his san- 
dals. He said they were good ones, be- 
cause he had used them already a long 
time. I didn’t have any use for his shoes. 
I might have given him the hooks to get 
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rid of him, if my eye had not fallen on his 
wife’s gorgeous sash. 

“ There,” I said, “‘ I’ll give you five for 
the sash.”’ 

he said; “ten.” 

I only shrugged my shoulders, put the 
hooks away, and began to fill my pipe. 

‘‘ Nine,” he said. 

Eight.”’ 

At last he came down to six. And 
when I refused six, he became indignant 
and said that I was worse thana Jew. I 
felt that this reproach was entirely true. 
I, at least, never saw a Jew so mean. 
But I had a stubborn desire to “ do”’ this 
Arab. I got mad again at the thought of 
his wife’s insulting disregard for me. I 
told him to take off his Mohammedan tur- 
ban and go to the Christian hell. He got 
very dignified then and went off. They 
had no sooner disappeared than I regretted 
it. The sash was worth a hundred use- 
less fish-hooks. But I couldn’t bring 
myself to call after them. I felt sure that 
he would boast to his friends, before his 
pretty wife, of how he had got the better 
of this infidel dog. 

Down in the water at my feet was a 
world of strange life, miniature little lob- 
sters, eels, weird tiny sea-horses. But it 
did not seem half so strange and incom- 
prehensible to me as this human Arab life 
above ground. 

‘“* Sidi,” I heard some one calling. 
“ Sidi,” in a term of respect very different 
from ‘‘ Roumi.” It was the old Arab and 
his wife, come back to the edge of the 
rocks. 

Siaz,’’ he cried, Six.” 


AN ITALIAN MOTHER’S PRAYER | 


BY HAROLD T. PULSIFER 


O Italy, my Italy, I cannot speak for tears ; 
Within your dread and sudden tomb lie all my hopes and fears. 


Scarce old enough to dream of doom, a little babe of mine, 
A little naked babe, O Christ, has slept—to wake divine. 


O Mary, mother of my soul, O Mary, pity me, 
And fold in thy eternal arms the babe I cannot see! 


I knew I had him then, and I shook 
my head nonchalantly. He made a ges- 
ture of hopeless defeat, and they came 
out across the rocks toward me, the 
woman unwrapping her sash as she 
came. 

‘“« Six, Sgaz,’’ he pleaded once more. I 
was tempted to come down to four but 
that would have been too inhuman. 

Five,” I said. 

‘* Five,” he said. ‘ Give them to me.” 

They squatted down on the rocks, while 
I opened the box again. I let him choose 
the five. While he was deliberately 
weighing each one—they were machine- 
made and exact duplicates—I felt the 
young woman’s eyes on me. When I 
glanced at her, she looked down, and I 
thought I saw the shadow of a blush on 
her dark cheeks. Slowly she looked up 
at me, the corners of her mouth twisted 
themselves into a coaxing smile. She 
looked at me doubtfully, and then stretched 
out her hand slowly, and pointed at a 
gaudy red trolling-spoon. I pretended 
not to understand, and, growing bolder, 
she smiled at me as coquettishly as woman 
ever smiled at man. No woman ever 
smiled so at a dog. 

“Yo ho!” I cried triumphantly, hand- 
ing her the treasure. ‘“‘ So I’m a man after 
all, am [?” 

There was no doubt about the blush 
then ; it was real and unmistakable. The 
old man looked on impassively as she 
hung it on the chain about her neck, 
along with her other trinkets. I hope he 
will be equally impassive the first time he 
scratches his hand on the thing. 
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ON AN INTIMACY WITH ONE’S PANTRY 
BY ESTELLE M. HART 7 


E have a new cook, a real 
jewel this time. Her delicate 
pastry, her meats done to a 


turn, and her delicious soups are things 
worthy a poet’s pen. I can’t get over 
it—the shock it gives me every time a new 
dish is brought to the table in its perfec- 
tion; and as for Jack, he has grown so 
happy and optimistic within the past 
month, since Hannah’s advent, that he 
has insisted upon increasing my allowance, 
- Now, I am receiving all of these merci 
in a spirit of true thankfulness, I believe, 
but I will confess that there is a cloud on 
my horizon. 

To tell the truth, I am mortally afraid 
of Hannah ! 

Not that it matters much, as long as 
my digestion is steadily improving, and 
Jack is so happy, and I can have friends 
drop in at a meal, informally, at any time, 
with a sense not only of composure but of 
positive elation, and still—I do wish that 
I dared go into my own pantry |! 

I do, of course, sometimes, on pretense 
of looking up a particular plate, or of 
deciding which glasses we shall use at 
luncheon ; but Hannah invariably appears 
at the door, with a look like a glacier in 
her eye, and inquires, in a tone that 
freezes the marrow in my bones, if 
Madam would like anything served in 
any special way! I nearly tumbled off 
the little step-ladder upon which I was 
perched, the last time she addressed me. 

I hope I replied with dignity and com- 
posure—I think I did—but now I only 
look in at my exquisite pantry on Thurs- 
day afternoons, after I have seen Hannah 
sail out of the side gate, under a hat that 
looks much as my best umbrella might 
with a weigelia bush growing on top of it. 

My pantry is a gem, there’s no denying 
it; and I look around it with a feeling of 
pride—at the porcelain-lined refrigerator, 
as spotless as an operating-table, at the 
shining glass doors that slide back and 
forth in front of the shelves, at the cup- 
boards and compartments, so perfectly 
adapted to their uses. 

I open all the doors and drawers, and 


rearrange things according to my own 
ideas of cozy convenience—though I 
always put them back again according to 
Hannah’s arrangement before I leave— 
and handle the lovely cream-lined ramekins 
and the beautiful little agate kettles, as 
blue as lapis lazuli, and whip up imaginary 
eggs with the shining wire spoon, and do 
all sorts of things, in the fifteen minutes 
which I allow myself to spend in such 
sport, that I know are too childish for 
anything ; but, oh dear! I do wish I could 
really use those lovely things and do some 
honest cooking myself! A _ chafing-dish 
helps out my domestic longings a little, of 
course, but it doesn’t seem like the real 
thing, someway ; I want to prepare food 
in the pantry, and with a gingham apron 
on, and to feel that my guardian angel 
will not be watching to see whether I 
spill a little flour or not! 

When I go back to the library and sit 
down before the wood fire, I always think 
of the pantry at home. What a motherly 
pantry it was! 

It wasn’t half as hygienic as mine, I 
suspect—there were no glass doors in 
front of the shelves; and probably it 
wasn’t as convenient. The flour-barrel 
had no compartment by itself, but hob- 
nobbed cheerfully with the wooden sugar- 
box and the molasses jug—they had to 
stand elbow to elbow to fit in just night. 

The brown earthenware cooky-jar, with 
its perennial supply of creamy, old-fash- 
ioned, soft cookies, made of C sugar (és 
there any C sugar nowadays ?), stood on 
the little low shelves just opposite, next 
the salt-box and the bag of walnuts and 
the big bag of corn to pop. Behind the 
door were the green tin coffee-box, with 
its lid opening obliquely, and the tea-can- 
ister with its round cover, rows of cylin- 
drical boxes labeled Cinnamon, Cloves, 
and Alispice, and the wooden box of nut- 
megs, with the grater hanging just above, 
on the nail next the egg-beater. There, 
too, were the glass fruit-jars holding rice and 
citron, and the queer-shaped tin receptacle, 
like an inverted cone with the top cut off, 
in which the raisins were always kept. 
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The jars of preserved fruit were down 
cellar, but the glasses of jelly—crimson 
currant and purple grape and amber 
quince—were kept on the top shelf, where 
one could just reach those nearest the 
edge by standing on tiptoe. 

There, too, in the days of my youth, usu- 
ally stood a jar of tamarinds—those pun- 
gent, half-sour, half-sweet, wholly delectable 
fruits that were mostly stone and stringy 
stem, as I remember, but entirely satis- 
fying to one’s taste and imagination. 
Hadn’t they come from—well, where Aad 
they come from, to be sure? But here 
they were on our pantry shelves, which 
was a matter of more vital importance. 

The tins were in shining rows on the 
opposite top shelf—such pretty, bnght 
tins, and some of them, like the little 
scalloped, heart-shaped ones and the big 
ones with the cylinder in the middle, con- 
noting such delicious dainties as even 
Hannah couldn’t surpass! No, I don’t 
believe she could equal those little cup- 
cakes, with white frosting and a sprinkling 
of red sugar on top,that were baked in 
those tins for my childish parties. In 
fact, I doubt if the most scientific and 
hygienic pantry of modern days could, by 
any possibility, evolve cookery, however 
delectable, that would have quite the flavor 
of that which came from the old-fashioned 
pantry. 

In the old pantry the dishes stood out 
on the shelves within easy reach, and those 
commonly used were kept shining with 
plenty of water and soapsuds; if those 
not so often called into service needed a 
rinsing after standing on the open. shelves, 
it was easy to give it. 

Grandmother’s china, with its raised 
pattern of roses and shamrocks and 
thistles, of a pale lavender color, was kept 
in the chimney closet im the living-room ; 
but there were fascinating dishes, of colors 
and designs to affect a collector’s heart, 
standing over back of the newer white 
porcelain of common use. ‘These old 
pieces were sometimes nicked and usually 
fire-crocked, and held in no honor in my 
youth, among the family wares; but the 
mulberry plaster backed up against the 
wall, the Lady of the Lake standing up 
hazardously in her blue boat and sailing 
off across a sadly nicked dinner-plate, 
and the copper luster creamer with its 
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handle gone, added bits of color that gave 
an alluring charm to the whole effect. 

There wasn’t a screen at the window— 
I hesitate. to say so—the pies that stood 
on the satin-smooth dresser before it being 
protected by hemispherical wire covers 
that suggested bird-cages; but, some- 
way, I don’t ever remember the buzzing 
of. flies in that cool, shining pantry ; and 
as for dust, a look out of the window, 
across the green yard, sloping down to the 
little orchard of pear and apple trees at 
the back, reassured one. No dust would 
fly in at that window. 

I believe, though, that, in spite of its 
horribly suppressed and _ self-controlled 
and unapproachable appearance, I could 
make my own up-to-date. pantry an 
inviting spot to turn to when one came 
in hungry from a walk or drive, at an 
unorthodox hour, if I only had the chance. 

It is all very well to ring for tea and 
wafers or a cheese sandwich, but what I 
want is to go straight to that pantry, with 
my hat on, and look around and see with 
my own eyes what there is there: and 
spread with my own hands a cracker with 
jelly, or a slice of bread with cold meat, 
or to cut a piece of squash pie—a good 
big piece—just as my appetite dictates, 
when my eyes behold some unexpected 
dainty ; it may even be a saucer of rice 
pudding, neatly set aside after the larger 
dish had been emptied. 

And then I want to stand nght there, 
if I do want to, and eat that piece of pie 
or that saucer of pudding—both, I think, 
upon second thought—and call out to 
Jack in the next room to come and get a 
bite. 

That’s what I consider a proper inti- 
macy with one’s pantry—the friendly 
pantry that seems to know you want a 
cooky, just as your-mother did when you 
came home from school. 

I’ve a great mind to go down to my own 
pantry this minute and see how it would 
receive me! I know I’m hungry for some- 
thing, and I can’t ring for it because I 
don’t know what it is. Butno! second 
thoughts are often wisest; I should have 
to confront Hannah, and I should never 
be able to say what I had come for when 
I met her haughty glance of disapproval, 
or even her more melting one of conde- 
scension. 
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